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Preparedness Through Advertising 


The Great du Pont Company Has Doubled Its Advertising Appropriation 
for 1918. Why? This Article Is an Official Answer and Is of Great 
Significance to Manufacturers Who May Now Be Hesitating 

: as to Their War-Time Advertising Policies 


By George Frank Lord 


Director of Advertising, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


REPAREDNESS for what? 
Not for war, but for peace. 
Never before has a lesson been 
more thoroughly taught than the 
lesson of preparedness as an es- 
sential to victory in any interna- 
tional undertaking. 
This is a war of commercial 
competition. Such expressions as 


“a place in the sun,” “the freedom |, 


of the seas,” etc., refer to unre- 
stricted commercial activity. 

It must be obvious, therefore, 
that the war of artillery and tor- 
pedoes, on, under and over land 
and sea, is but the prelude for a 
more intensive and extensive con- 
test for the commercial supremacy 
of the world. 

Volumes have been written 
about the military unpreparedness 
of America, a condition due chief- 
ly to our imagined security against 
foreign attack. But does anyone 
imagine that in the slightest de- 
gree we are immune against for- 
eign commercial attack? 

Yet, that is exactly what will 
follow the war in quality and 
quantity beyond all precedent. 
This, the wealthiest nation of the 
world, will be the Eldorado of 
impoverished Europe. We must 
expect and prepare for most ag- 
gressive competition, not only on 
the part of our war-time enemies, 
but also from our allies. 

If, as most of the world prays, 
this war may prove the death 


knell of military conquest, all the 
ingenuity and efficiency of the 
civilized world and the half-civi- 
lized and barbaric as well, will 
be concentrated exclusively on 
commercial conquest. 

It is well known that Germany 
has thoroughly organized her in- 
dustries to recoup her war costs 
through world commerce. Our 
gallant allies, the French, have al- 
ready sent commissions to this 
country to contract for machinery 
and tools to restore and improve 
her manufacturing facilities. 

England has always been a 
world-trader, and her flag has 
ever pioneered in the hands of 
commercial organizations. These 
and other aggressive nations are 
bound to seek business in the mart 
where the money is, and that is 
the United States of America. 

Shall we enter this century-long 
contest unprepared? Shall we dis- 
mantle our war-built plants, dis- 
band our highly efficient organi- 
zations, and retire our war surplus 
into impotent bank balances? Or - 
shall we instead begin now to 
build up and expand our peace 
products to the end that when 
war ends, let us hope forever, we 
will be in position to utilize war- 
time facilities, war-time capital 


_ and war-time organization in the 


manufacture and sale of the ma- 
terials and merchandise urgently 
needed by a devastated continent 
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and a world that has been diverted 
from normal progress for yearsf 

The latter decision seems so ob- 
vious that one is at a loss to real- 
ize how any farsighted business 
man can even hesitate in deter- 
mining his course. The case of 
the du Pont company is an ex- 
treme one, but its problem varies 
from thousands of others only in 
degree. 

Contrary to general opinion, 
military sales are in normal times, 
a negligible factor of this busi- 
ness. The dependable business of 
a manufacturer of explosives is 
the sale of dynamite and blasting 
powder for industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes, and of sporting 
powder for hunting and trapshoot- 
ing. But the war in Europe 
caused a sudden, enormous de- 
mand for American military ex- 
plosives, successfully met by the 
du Pont, and later, other con- 
cerns, through heroic effort, large 
investment in plants and equip- 
ment and the organization and 
training of thousands of workers. 
It is not too much to say that 
meeting 


American efficiency in 
this emergency saved the Allies 
from utter rout in the first year 


of the war, and hence saved 
America from the projected _at- 
tack following the expected fall 
of France, Russia and England. 

This tremendous military busi- 
ness has supplied the du Pont 
company with great chemical and 
mechanical plants, necessitated in- 
creased capitalization, the employ- 
ment of thousands, and the crea- 
tion of two cities. 

What will happen to our sales 
possibilities when peace comes? 

How will we earn dividends on 
the capitalization war require- 
ments made necessary? 

How may we fill the war plants 
with peace products and give 
peace employment to the thou- 
sands of skilled workers living in 
the war-built cities? 

Surely not by wondering what 
may happen in business when 
peace comes, but rather by making 
to happen, what must be to em- 
ploy these facilities. 

We are now engaged in de- 
veloping to maximum sale possi- 


bilities all our old-time peace 
products: dynamite, blasting pow- 
der, sporting powder, pyroxylin 
chemicals and leather substitutes. 
We are also entering new but re- 
lated lines of business::the manu- 
facture of Py-ra-lin, of paint. 
paint chemicals, of varnish, * 
mercial acids, dyes, drugs and 
miscellaneous chemicals. 

This development calls for ex- 
tensive, continuous advertising to 
let all America and the buying 
world know that the du Pont 
company which they thought was 
chiefly a manufacturer of military 
explosives, is really the world’s 
largest diversified industrial man- 
ufacturer producing more than a 
thousand peace commodities. 

We are advertising not merely 
for current sales results, but for 
the development of future mar- 
kets. Our advertising is institu- 
tional. We are less concerned 
with the sale of whatever illustra- 
tive commodities we may adver- 
tise than with selling the du Pont 
oval, our trade-mark, and the big 
idea of du Pont American indus- 
tries, designed to play a most im- 
portant part in the post-bellum 
development of America and the 
reconstruction of Europe. 

Our advertising effort in 1918 
will be double that of 1917, and 
we expect results will justify con- 
tinued if not increased effort after 
1918. In adopting this policy, we 
believe we are serving not merely 
the interests of our stockholders, 
but of the country, and that this 
service in commercial prepared- 
ness is second only to the service 
that we can render in helping to 
win the war. 

We have no doubt that many 
other of America’s business or- 
ganizations will in like manner 
save permanently for American 
business the fleeting advantages 
gained through foreign war busi- 
ness. 

This should mean an increas- 
ing volume of broad, constructive 
advertising that will forever es- 
tablish with the American public 
America’s ability to supply all our 
necessities, utilities and luxuries, 
and have plenty left over for the 
markets of the world. 
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That’s the slogan of honest quality and quantity 
whether the commodity is wool or the measure is a 
yard. 


Whatever you buy if it’s all wool and a yard wide it’s 
as good as it ought to be and as much as you pay for. 


The important thing is, who says it’s all wool and a 
yard wide? 


When Christian Herald advertisers say it, it’s so. The 
Christian Herald investigates the sincerity of its ad- 
vertisers and the truthfulness of their claims probably 
more carefully than any other magazine. 


They—and what they sell—are all wool and a yard wide. 
You may be sure of that because we are. 














Through weekly advertisements like the 
above—only larger—we show our readers 
how safely and satisfactorily they may do 
business with our advertisers. You are 
sharing in their responsive market when 
your copy is in the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


14% Circulation in towns under 10,000 
Bible House New York 


x 





A Sales Chart Which Reveals 


Dealer Secrets 


“Follow-Through” Sales Policy Proves Economy of Limiting Sales to 
Forecasted Demand—Gives Dealer and Manufacturer Quick 
Turn-Over—Stabilizes Distribution 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


6“ HAT is the biggest fac- 

tor in eliminating wasted 
effort and cost in selling?” I asked 
the sales manager. “This is 
important, with so many war- 
time handicaps which cannot be 
helped.” 

“Following through,” replied 
the sales manager. 

The sales manager is a: terri- 
torial executive, but his territory 
is big, and his company is big, so 
big that I don’t think I am going 
too far in saying that his sales 
far overtop those of the vast ma- 
jority of general sales managers 
in this country. I would like to 


give his name, but he won’t let me. 
“Following through,’” he ex- 


plained, “is a cryptic way of 
putting it. What I mean is this. 
Our work is not ended when we 
have sold the dealer, and when 
we have produced a consumer de- 
mand. Our organization is so 
keyed up that in our sales to the 
dealer we are guided by a ‘follow 
through’ of interest until our 
product gets into the hands of 
the consumer. 

“This interest manifests itself 
in many ways. For instance, 
coupled with all our efforts to 
make the dealer sell more and 
more of our product goes a rigid 
policy of refusing to sell him more 
than we are convinced he can get 
rid of in a specified time. And 
we make it our business to find 
out how much he can get rid of. 

“The salesmen under my su- 
pervision get around through the 
trade about once a month. It is 
the salesmen’s job to see that they 
do not let any dealer have more 
than a thirty days’ supply with 
a reasonable margin of safety. It 
is my business to see that the 
salesmen do not oversell, as well 
as to see that they do not under- 


sell. This restriction accomplishes 
two very important objects. 

“One is that the consumer gets 
our product while it is fresh, for 
in the nature of things it happens 
that that product will deteriorate 
slightly in some of its qualities 
after six months, and we cannot 
allow that deterioration, however 
slight, to work against the good 
will we have built through large 
consumer advertising. 

“And in this restriction we are 
making the dealer a better mer- 
chant, sometimes in spite of him- 
self. If we let him tie up capital 
in our goods it means that he 
may miss a chance for a quick 
turnover on some other line. At 
the same time he can’t help hav- 
ing quick turnovers on ours. 


STABILIZING DISTRIBUTION 


“Another object accomplished, 
which is most important to-day, 
is the conservation in distribu- 
tion. This system, of stabilizing 
demand from the dealer, of ne- 
cessity stabilizes our production 
and distribution. We know pretty 
well in advance what the orders 
from a given town are going to 
total, and we don’t find ourselves 
with surplus stock on our hands 
because the heavy buying of last 
month, on which we _ congratu- 
lated ourselves, turns out to have 
been an overstocking on the part 
of the dealers. Likewise, we don’t 
find ourselves short. of goods be- 
cause Jones or Smith was feeling 
lazy last month and let his cus- 
tomers buy less than they needed. 

“Anybody who knows anything 
about manufacturing costs knows 
how much this sort of thing 
means when it is being employed 
in connection with the distribu- 
tion of millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods annually.” 
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Advertising As A 


Permanent Investment 


NY interruption in the service 
represents a definite loss. Recent 
developments i in the publishing field em- 
phasize the necessity to advertisers and 
agents of taking 1 into consideration, when 
making their future advertising plans, 
the strength and resources of the organi~ 
zation behind the publications selected. 


Failure to consider this im portant 
matter may necessitate a’ readjustment 
in your advertising plans right 1 in the 
middle of your advertisi ng season. 


Guaranteed Circulation 
500,000 net paid 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN has been 


published continuously for over 27 years by a 
company of over 40 years standing in the pub- 
lishing business and with ample resources and ex~ 
periences to meet any contingencies that may arise. 


Advertisers desiring to direct their appeal to 
the small town field, may, with perfect con- 
fidence, include THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN in their schedules for the coming 
year with the Publishers’ Assurance that any 
service contracted for will be rendered in 
full measure. Our representatives will be 
glad to confer with you at your convenience. 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St , Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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The sales manager has worked 
out a most complete little system 
of charts for keeping his finger 
on the pulse of the retail trade of 
each city and town, for his per- 
sonal use. It is a barometer: of 
distribution. It forecasts accu- 
rately, as accurately as_ the 
barometer of the mariner. 

He took one of his sheets, and 
from it he read me the year’s 
history of a certain small city, 
involving the attempt of one of 
eight jobbers to conduct a little 
price-cutting foray, and how he 
discovered what was going on 
before anybody but the jobber 
himself knew it, before the price- 
cutting began. 

Here is the sheet, with only the 
name of the city eliminated, and 
letters substituted as designations 
for the firms sold. The figures 
represent sale-units, whether for 
one case or ten does not matter 
here. The table follows: 
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men, and it is to be noted that 
in March Jones landed “H” for 
his customary two units. Feb- 
ruary being a short month, the 
two units discrepancy with Jan- 
uary sized up about right. All 
serene. 

March showed 37 units, one 
more than January. The extra 
one was taken by “A.” Compari- 
son with the previous year showed 
he did take an extra unit every 
two or three months. Still se- 
rene. 

April saw the announcement of 
heavier advertising to start about 
the last of the month. “G” and 
“H” took extra units, a little too 
much for “H,” but the sales man- 
ager let it pass. It showed Jones 
was paying attention to the little 
fellow anyhow. 

May showed increases virtu- 
ally all along the line as the ef- 
fect of the advertising began to 
be felt, the total of units sold 
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Here is the 
sales manager 
sheet : 

Comparison with the sheet for 
the previous year showed that 
January and February sales were 
about right, making allowance 
for a gradual increase in business. 
with the exception that there was 
no order from “H,” who should 
have been good for two units of 
sale. A conference with the 
salesman who took in that city, 
and whom we shall call Jones, 
promptly followed, to determine 
why “H” had not bought. While 
Jones did not admit it, the sales 
manager got a hunch that he re- 
garded “H” as too small to waste 
much time on. There followed a 
little tactful discussion on the 
reasons why the sales manager 
wanted to encourage the small 


story which 
read from 


being 44. The sales manager 
was not looking for development 
of demand quite so rapidly as this, 
and he gave Jones instructions 
to be very careful on his June 
trip, and if he found any surplus 
left over in the jobbing houses to 
try to guide his orders accord- 
ingly. Jones acted accordingly, 
but a little too accordingly the 
sales manager figured. He 
thought that making allowances 
for the slight overbuying in May, 
and the development of demand, 
the total for June should be 
about 45 units to that city, and 
though it is hard to strike it ac- 
curately when a new force like 
increased advertising is coming 
into play, he told Jones he 
thought his sales were too low. 
The sales manager admits that 
he made a mistake in this, be- 
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Co-operation and Development 


Similarity of Ideals is Responsible for Continued 
Relations with Agency, says Leading 
Manufacturer 


Recently the General Sales Man- 
ager of one of the largest manufac- 
turing companies in the world wrote 
to the president of our agency, with 
which they have done business for a 
number of years. He expressed his 
opinions regarding the renewal of 
the contract between his company 
and ours in the letter which follows: 

“I want to take this occasion to ex- 
press my personal gratification over 
the renewal of our contract with 
your company for the coming season. 
It is seldom that a group of men is 
brought together in the form of an 
organization such as yours, which 
possesses possibilities of co-operation 
and harmonious development with 
another corporation in its field of en- 
deavor. We have every faith in an 
organization commanded as yours 
is commanded in a wholesome, con- 
structive and efficient manner. It is 
my observation that your leadership 
begets confidence and co-operation 
of your own organization and I feel 
that this is a pretty fair argument for 
the renewal of our business rela- 
tions, not a little perhaps due to the 
similarity in ideals which prevails 
in our two companies.’ I feel sure 
that your company will continue to 
grow in usefulness to ours, due_to 
an increased knowledge of the prob- 
lems which we are facing; which 
naturally is one of the functions of 
your business.” 

While this is not unusual with us, 
it is out of the ordinary run of let- 
ters and it is especially gratifying 
as it marks our sixth consecutive 
year of service for his company. It 
shows that in our relations with our 
customers, we go into all merchan- 





dising and advertising problems so 
thoroughly that we can be of real 
definite value in every situation. 

There are no half-way methods. 
The main idea is to be of the great- 
est assistance. 


In building up the business of our 
agency, one word has predominated 
in action. It is “SERVICE.” We 
have built up a reputation for serv- 
ice that is unexcelled. Throughout 
the entire organization there is noth- 
ing so important as the customers’ in- 
terests. They receive first attention. 

The men who make up the per- 
sonnel of our agency are all men 
who thoroughly understand adver- 
tising—and what is far more im- 
portant, we understand that great 
underlying principle so necessary 
to successful merchandising—human 
nature. The men whose work it is 
to prepare and study the customers’ 
advertising are carefully chosen be- 
cause of their ability to understand 
and practice the profession of mak- 
ing sales. 

With such an interpretation of the 
word “SERVICE,” with such an 
organization for business building 
and with such a keen insight into 
the problems that every nationally 
known advertiser has to contend 
with, it is possible for us to say at 
this time that our October business 
was by far the largest in volume of 
any October in our 19 years’ work, 
and that our volume for 1917 will 
exceed 1916 or any other year. 

We will consider it a great pleas- 
ure to discuss your advertising with 
you at any time. Address either 
our New York or Chicago office, 


Wm.H Rankin Company 


F sateen ly Mahin Advertising re 


WM. H. RANKIN. 
President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 
2nd Vice-President 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, 
Ist Vice-President 
H. A. GROTH, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago and 25 East Twenty-sixth St., New York 
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Carrying the News 


where your salesmen 
Cannot Go 


Wy cua you sell direct by mail as do The 
Charles William Stores ; through canvassing agents 
as do Schweizer-Importers, Inc.; or through the regular 
channels of the retail trade; the burden of showing con- 
sumers the advantages of your product is falling more 
and more certainly upon you. 


The average hardware store carries between 6,000 and 
10,000 items. The corner druggist has 5,000 different 
articles; even the grocer must divide his selling efforts 
into over 1,000 parts. No need to add to this evidence 
that the actual selling to the consumer rests with the 
manufacturer. Advertising is the means open to him. 


The response of the American public to advertisements 
like those below—advertisements not designed to enter- 
tain or amuse, but to actually tell the consumer news 
about a product—shows the value of advertising which 
really sells. 





| ‘The Chief Cause of A.uto- 
mobile I Engine Troubles 


Telling the Pa man ? a feature whick 
makes for figure accuracy; showing the car 
owner a lubricant which reduces the chief 
cause of engine troubles. 
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Reaching from the city car 

owner to the most remote 

farm family with a message 
Just one polishing this way--- for each. 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DETROIT - CINCINNATI 
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cause he did not take Jones’ tem- 
peramental nature sufficiently into 
account. The results showed in 
the July totals, which jumped to 
56, principally due to the~ pur- 
chase of 25 units by “G,’ who had 
bought 11, 9 and 10 the three 
months prior. That 25 stuck out 
on the list like a sore thumb, and 
the sales manager was very curi- 
ous to know just how “G” was 
going to increase his sales so sud- 
denly. It might be that he had 
obtained some concession, such as 
a dealer in another city had at one 
of the army encampments. 

Jones was ordered back post- 
haste to find out. All he could 
get was a vague and general story 
about the increased demand 
through advertising and so forth. 
The story satisfied Jones, who 
thought that “G” was simply 
showing acumen and deep appre- 
ciation of his selling talk on the 
advertising campaign. The sales 
manager, however, could not con- 
vince himself of this. That 25 


didn’t look right on that list. He 


couldn’t make it look right. Be- 
sides he had had experience with 
dealers who stocked up in ad- 
vance for secret price-cutting ef- 
forts. It was too late to recall 
the sale, but Jones got his orders 
to keep away from “G” on his 
next trip. 

When further orders came in 
from “G” by mail, which were not 
accepted, and when the rest of 
the jobbers asked for approxi- 
mately their usual amounts, the 
sales manager felt his judgment 
had been justified. There had 
been no such increase in demand 
as to justify “G’s” increased pur- 
chases. This was in August. 


FACTS BEAR OUT DIAGNOSIS 


In September came absolute 
verification in the form of com- 
plaints from some of the. jobbers 
that while they were selling in- 
creased amounts to some dealers 
they had lost some of their busi- 
ness to others. Two or three of 
them had dug deeper and found 
out that “G” was using the prod- 
uct at-a cut price as a wedge. 
The situation was then explained 
to them, with the assurance that 


INK 


there could not be much stock 
left in the hands of the price 
cutters, and that they were not 
likely to get more. The jobbers 
all had a little left on hand, and 
to strike a balance they stood pat 
on their September orders, dupli- 
cating August. In the meantime, 
the sales manager found Jones’ 
temperament had gotten the best 
of him again on the small orders 
of “H,” and he jacked him up 
pretty strongly for October. 

“G” had now disposed of ali 
his stock, and had been clamor- 
ing for more with some asperity. 
Unfortunately, however, business 
conditions, etc., decreased produc- 
tion and the like, prevented the 
sales manager from taking care 
of him for some time to come. 
He had gotten considerably more 
than his share of the goods in 
July, and he ought to be satisfied 
until after the first of the year. 

The happy-ever-after part of 
the story is read from the totals 
of the last three months of the 
year, reflecting conditions again 
stabilized, and developing nor- 
mally and peacefully under the 
benign influence of an_ efficient 
advertising increase. “H,” it will 
be observed, has gotten his share 
of the business under the re-al- 
lotment of fate and the cultiva- 
tion of Jones, which speaks well 
for the natural ability of the lat- 
ter, in view of his neglect in 
February, August and September. 
“F’s” steady rise was traced to 
legitimate and welcome energy in 
pushing the line. 

“Really,” the sales manager told 
me, “there should have been no 
upset at all. It was my oversight 
as well as Jones’ that that 25 unit 
order ever got by. It should not 
have gotten by with that sheet in 
front of me. That order came in 
and went out while I was not on 
the job. But that is no reflection 
on the advantage of this little 
record.” 

The sales manager tells me he 
does not know yet whether they 
are going to be able to take care 
of “G” after the first of the year 
or not. He’s going to have a lit- 
tle talk with “G” on business 
ethics. 
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How Much Is 
200 Sq. Feet? 











"A New York City building lot is 20 feet wide. 


A Poster board is 25 feet long by 11 feet high. 
The Poster is “on the job” every waking hour 
of every day for thirty consecutive days. 


Including the cost of manufacture, that 200 
square feet of dominant lithography costs for 
one month’s display in the average city through- 
out the country approximately $6.50—the average 
cost of one insertion of a one-inch, single-column 
advertisement in a New York daily paper. 


Comparing the two, we find the following: 


200 square feet versus one inch 

30 days’ display ‘** one day 

*3 to 5 colors *“* black ink 
Cost—the same in each case. 


Think it over—and then write us for further 
details. 





IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 


Bester Advertising in the 
United States and Canada 


& West 4OK Street - New York City 


OFFICES IN 
Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 
Cleveland Buffalo Kansas City 
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Farm labor is the farmer’s 
biggest concern today. To 


it, and what he is struggling 
against, read the several 
articles in The New Farm 
Journal for January. Not to 
read what President Wilson 
and General Crowder say 
is not to know what is 
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“Don’t Leave Town Without An 
Order,” 


How Some Sales Managers Are Training Their Sales Force to Pay as 
They Go 


By Charles. Kaye 


N those lines of manufacturing 

and distribution where the unit 
of sale is comparatively small, an 
increase in selling expense which 
is not immediately offset by in- 
creased business, points to disas- 
trous consequences. The margin 
between expense and _ profit—a 
sort of No Man’s Land—is con- 
stantly narrowing and, with extra 
war taxes on such things as tele- 
grams, telephones, Pullmans, rail- 
way fare, etc., the need for inten- 
sive sales cultivation becomes 
every day more apparent. 

Take conditions on the average 
territory. Every sales manager 
knows that one of the stubborn 
tendencies he has to control is the 
disposition of'certain salesmen to 
jump in zigzaggy fashion about 


their territory—not methodically 
visiting all towns and all pros- 
pects, but following wild tips and 


hunches. If they go four days 
without a dollar’s worth of trade, 
and are blue and fearful of a let- 
ter from the boss, the most nat- 
ural thing imaginable is to jump 
over to some good town and pick 
up a waiting order—which the 
firm would have got by mail any- 
how. Or they may strike pleasant 
company and so fix their route to 
accompany a friend who travels 
for another house. 

But all such spasmodic work 
costs money—more now than be- 
fore. Every time your traveling 
men take a needless trip you must 
count not only the time and energy 
spent, but tack on eight per cent 
to the railroad fare and 10 per 
cent to the cost of their Pullman 
—and then some. Often the men 
who are most erratic in planning 
their routes do so with best inten- 
tions, and it is necessary to con- 
duct a course of education to train 
them in systematic and intensive 
traveling. 

The sales manager for a prom- 


inent builders’ hardware manu- 
facturer recently put the situation 
up to his staff in ‘a bulletin en- 
titled “Jumping Jacks.” 

“When you were a wee young- 
ster you undoubtedly had a jump- 
ing jack,” the bulletin read, “and 
later in life you have often seen 
the little contraptions in opera- 
tion. You doubtless have noticed 
that always when they were busy 
they were very, very busy, but no 
matter how busy they got, nor 
how long they stayed busy, they 
never got anywhere, for in spite 
of their fuss and hurry they were 
always, when the flurry was over, 
just where they had started, and 
about all they had accomplished 
was the consuming of energy. 

“And a Jumping Salesman is 
not very much different from one 
of these little playthings. He hur- 
riedly throws his outfit together, 
jumps on the train and rushes to 
Jonesville on the far side of his 
territory because he had a hunch 
that Bill’ Jones will have an order 
for him. He gets to the town, 
and what luck! He finds he will 
have to spend but an hour there 
if he hurries, and hurry he does, 
with the result that even without 
glancing at Mr. Jones’ stock he 
gets a little order and he is back 
in time to catch the train, not- 
withstanding the fact that had he 
gone over his agent’s stock he 
would have found a dozen shorts 
that were not included by Mr. 
Jones in the hurry of the moment. 
Also he had to pass up calling on 
two or three property-owners, an 
architect friendly to the line, and 
old Tom Brown, who had been so 
loyal to the house for many years. 

“In getting his ticket he strikes 
for Smithville, forty miles down 
the line, passing up three or four 
non-agency towns on the way be- 
cause he is going to work them 
later. What he is after now is 
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orders he is sure of. At Smith- 
ville the experience is a repetition 
of that at Jonesville, and so it is 
the whole year through. He keeps 
busy, fairly working his head off, 
jumping and fluttering from place 
to place, always in his anxiety to 
get to a town where he is sure of 
an order, passing up until next 
trip good towns and even good 
prospects in those towns he does 
visit. And the next trip is the 
same old thing over and over. 
During the fall months he is going 
to clean up in the spring, and in 
the spring he is needed some- 
where else.” 

Because expenses are hitting 
such a precipitous up-grade, sales 
managers are taking the oppor- 
tunity to analyze territorial work 
and scrutinize reports more care- 
fully than in pre-war times. One 
who directs a force selling a pop- 
ular mechanical device formed the 
motto: “Don’t leave town without 
an order,” and has educated his 
sales force to live up to it. He 
tells them they have got to stay 
in town until they get some kind 
of an order—even five dollars. He 
points out that every time they 
make a new town it costs money 
and appeals to their sense of pride 
to secure at least enough business 
to offset their traveling expense. 
By presenting this angle of the 
situation, his men rarely fail to 
pay as they go. 

Another national advertiser lists 
a group of assortments graded 
down to $25 which he labels in 
the salesmen’s handbook, “A Last 
Resort.” The men are instructed 
only to use these particular assort- 
ments after having a dead turn- 
down from every merchant in 
town. The assortments are skil- 
fully planned from the best sellers 
and carry an extra discount. The 
manufacturer makes little money 
on them, but he is willing to sacri- 
fice immediate profit for an enter- 
ing wedge, and in cases where no 
sale would otherwise be made. Be- 
cause this plan is so successful it 
has a splendid moral effect upon 
the salesmen—for there is nothing 
that so quickly takes the pep out 
of a traveling man as getting 
“skunked.” 


INK 


There is a certain manufacturer 
of printing inks who is developing 
the small country towns where 
sales are usually small and ex- 
pense of traveling high. To keep 
before his representatives the im- 
portance of securing business in 
every town he devised a combina- 
tion territorial report and expense 
sheet so that the cost of working 
a particular town could immedi- 
ately be compared with the busi- 
ness secured. Another way of 
checking up the thoroughness of 
sales work is by use of the map 
and tack system by which a cer- 
tain colored tack might indicate 
the calls made without business 
secured. At the end of the trip a 
glance at the territorial map 
would show whether the salesman 
was working his towns thoroughly 
and also whether he possessed the 
necessary qualifications to make 
him a good “closer.” A _ special 
prize or some form of recognition 
for the men who are doing the 
best territorial work helps to keep 
the matter constantly before them. 

In working towns thoroughly it 
is astonishing how many new 
prospects a salesman will run 
across. After he has been cover- 
ing the same strip of country for 
three or four years he uncon- 
sciously forms certain habits,*and 
usually only visits those prospects 
with whom he has previously be- 
come acquainted. Then, as in 
times such as these, where it is 
necessary to practice close culti- 
vation, he will often unearth cer- 
tain classes of business which he 
had scornfully passed up before 
as being unprofitable. In the end 
these newer trades may purchase 
more than the old ones. 

The war has brought about 
many economies and forms of 
conservation and unquestionably 
it will tend to eliminate much of 
the tremendous waste of traveling. 
Cleaning up their territory as your 
salesmen go along is naturally 
only one of the opportunities for 
saving, but it is a big one and a 
subject which should be seriously 
studied by every sales manager 
who is faced with rising costs— 
_ I suppose that includes them 
all. : 
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Buying Good Will With Very 


Small Coins 


Putting Enthusiasm and a Hand-Shake into the Package with the Product 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


I HAVE often wondered why 
some enterprising milk dealer 
does not use the caps on his milk 
bottles to buy his customers’ good 
will by substituting on the cap for 
the conventional “Elmwood Farm 
Dairy, Milk & Cream, 233 Elm- 
wood Road, Elm City,” some 
such message as this: “Good 
Morning! Here’s Your Milk— 
Fresh, Clean, Wholesome.” Ima- 
gine the effect of that cheery 
greeting every morning, perhaps 
varied every few weeks, and occa- 
sionally made to fit some particu- 
lar day, as, for instance, “Good 
Morning! Another Nice Day! 
Why Not Visit Our Dairy?” 

What a small coin with which 
to buy good will—a milk-bottle 
cap! And yet is there any ques- 
tion that any good dairy that used 
its caps in that way would slowly 
but surely build up a friendly 
feeling between itself and its cus- 
tomers, and create a definite per- 
sonality for that dairy? 

But why should such an oppor- 
tunity be open only to milk deal- 
ers? Why cannot many manufac- 
turers who sell package products 
take advantage of this same eco- 
nomical method of buying good 
will? Why cannot manufacturers 
make their packages carry more 
than directions for use—make 
them more friendly and human, 
fairly bursting with good nature 
and good will? To be sure, some 
manufacturers have done this for 
years, but there are many more 
who are not than who are utilizing 
their packages, labels and contain- 
ers to create good will to the ex- 
tent they might. 

The success of large advertisers 
is not always due to their use of 
large space in mediums of large 
circulation, to large orders for 
poster or street-car space, or to 
elaborate catalogues, any more 


than Fred Stone’s success on the 
1 


stage is due to the fact that his 
name burns in electric lights over 
the door of the theatre. Stone’s 
success is due to hard work, yes, 
but also to another quality that is 
infinitely more subtle and perhaps 
infinitely harder to achieve: his 
ability to get his personality across 
the footlights and make every 
man, woman and child in the audi- 
ence feel his enthusiasm, feel that 
they know him, that he is an old 
friend, and that somehow Fred 
Stone belongs to them just a little. 
It is this feeling of intimacy be- 
tween Stone and his audiences 
which helps to keep the house sold 
out, week after week. When he 
(and, of course, this applies to 
other stage favorites) walks out 
on the stage a psychic “Good eve- 
ning!” travels between him and 
every person in the house. 


A GREAT LITTLE CARRIER OF GOOD 
WILL 


And it is that same feeling of 
intimateness that is at least par- 
tially responsible for the great 
success of many large businesses. 
It is deeper than any mechanical 
trick of advertising, but there are 
certain mechanical aids and meth- 
ods that are helpful in stimulating 
it. The thumb-nail booklet is one. 
I have always wondered why more 
manufacturers do not use thumb- 
nail booklets in their packages to 
carry their enthusiasm about their 
product and to buy good will. 
They may be small coins, but in 
buying good will they have large 
purchasing power, and sometimes 
they are helpful in stimulating in- 
creased use of the product they 
accompany, as, for instance, the 
little booklet that goes out in 
packages of Packer’s Tar Soap, in 
which are described several uses 
that would never occur to the av- 
erage purchaser of a cake of tar 
soap. 
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If the manufacturer who puts 
out a package product could fol- 
low each package on its journey 
through the jobber and retailer 
and into the home where it is to 
be used, and then if, when the 
consumer opens the package, he 
could burst right out of it, extend 
his hand in a friendly hand-shake, 
and in two or ten or twenty short, 
breezy, intimate sentences tell the 
person who opened the package 
something about the product, how 
it was made, how best to use it, 
and how much he hoped they 
would like it and continue to use 
it, he would probably jump at the 
chance. It is just that intimate 
little touch that is lacking in mar- 
keting a product to the consumer 


(Fig. 1). It is a tiny booklet 
(13%4x2 inches) with a bright red 
cover and twelve pages. The 
paper is very thin, and there is 
no attempt at art for art’s sake 
in the make-up of the booklet. 
But it grabs your interest at the 
front cover by demanding, “What 
Next?” and carries—yes, hurries 
—you through to the back cover 
so that you will absorb its impor- 
tant message before you realize 
that you are reading a booklet at 
all. Because it is so well worked 
out, I am going to reproduce it, 
and because the messages on the 
tiny pages, each illustrated with 
an appropriate picture, are so 
good, I am going to repeat some 
of them here. 
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FIG. 1—A VERY TINY BOOKLET (1%x2 IN.), 


WHICH DOES MORE THAN ADVERTISE 


DENNISON’S. VARIOUS PRODUCTS 


through the devious channels of 
present-day distribution. 

The thumb-nail booklet offers 
that opportunity, if worked out 
with a complete realization of its 
possibilities, for buying good will. 
I have seen many thumb-nail 
booklets, but very few of them 
have come up to what I conceive 
their possibilities to be. They lack 
a definite message, and they lack 
spontaneity. Recently I wrote to 
several printing and lithographing 
firms for samples of these minia- 
ture booklets, and I received some 
very attractive specimens, but few 
of them had the spontaneous qual- 
ity that I was seeking, though they 
were very attractive in appear- 
ance. ‘Strangely enough, the hum- 
blest specimen of all had the 
greatest degree of spontaneity 


The inside front cover says: 
“A small book of intensely inter- 
esting short stories.” Then fol- 
low the “stories”: 


Pretty Basket woven with paper rope. 
You can make it. Send for book of 
instructions. 

Mending Tape. 
music or other papers. 
through it. 

Paper Napkins. 
dry. Dainty designs. 
table covers. 

Jewelry Dull? Dennison’s cleaning 
outfit brings back the brilliance. 

Wood Frame? No! Our paper pic- 
ture binding. Five feet away can’t tell 
from wood. Send for booklet. 

Paper Flowers. Rival Nature’s and 
last longer. Busy work for idle hands. 
Free book of lessons. 


And so on, to the inside back 
cover, which says, “Read this far? 
a hanks ! Dennison Dealers Every- 
where,” 


First aid to torn 
Read right 


Save linen and laun- 
Doilies, too, and 
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I am told that this little thumb- 
nail booklet has been exceptionally 
effective, and I can easily believe 
it. Picture a person finding the 
wee booklet in a Dennison pack- 
age of any kind. It does more 
than describe Dennison’s other 
products; it puts personality into 
the package, a little intimate, hu- 
man touch that connects the con- 
sumer with the Dennison business 
and is steadily building up good 
will at a very small cost. 

And that, to my mind, is one of 
the most important features—pos- 


the fly-leaf, it is incribed: “To 
John Brown (or whatever your 
name is) with best wishes from 
Frank White,” you get, from the 
handwriting, still more of the 
spirit in which it is sent. But sup- 
pose it is accompanied by a little 
note reading: 

“Dear John: The other day I 
ran across a book that I liked im- 
mensely, and I knew it would suit 
you right down to the ground, so 
I stopped in at the bookstore and 
got a copy for you, and here it is. 
I hope you'll enjoy reading it as 





Very Gate 





HE story of Mary 
Elizabeth and her 
Candy Kitchen 1s 
one of those little 
stones from real 

life that has all the 
charm of some tale of 
fiction—so romantic is 
it and picturesque in 
its setting that if Mary 
Ehzabeth was not a 
charming girl that most 
folks in New York 
know, and if the 
Candy Kitchen had 
not won a place in the 
hearts of those familiar 
with its remarkable his- 








FIG. 2.—PAGES FROM THE STORY OF™~MARY ELIZABETH, TOLD IN A COZY BOOKLET THAT 
CARRIES THE PERSONALITY OF HER BUSINESS AND INVITES IMMEDIATE READING 


sibilities—of the thumb-nail book- 
let and the package insert, the 
hand-shake and the little chat. 
They can be crammed full of 
friendliness and enthusiasm and 
general good will. 

If you receive a book through 
the mail from some friend with- 
out any card or message, while 
you may know who sent it, and 
while the book may be most wel- 
come, it carries with it none of 
the thoughtfulness or generous 
impulse of the friend who sent it. 
If your friend’s card is inclosed it 
brings a little more of his person- 
ality with his gift, and you get a 
little more of a picture of him 
buying the book for you. If, on 


much as I am enjoying sending it 
to you. 
“Sincerely, 
“FRANK.” 

With such a message that book 
begins to mean something to you, 
and you pick it up with every an- 
ticipation of getting pleasure from 
reading it, and with a very warm 
feeling for the friend who was 
thoughtful enough to send it to 


ou. 

It is just that spirit of intimate- 
ness and friendly good will that 
can be created with thumb-nail 
booklets, if they are well con- 
ceived and properly executed. 
They should be colorful, chatty 
and generally inviting. Nor is it 
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necessary always that a booklet be 
used; it can be done sometimes 
with a tiny four-page folder, or 
perhaps with a single sheet or 
card. But whatever the vehicle, 
the message should be snappy, 
spontaneous, and sincere. 

Many firms send out bulky fold- 
ers and “large” booklets with their 
products, but to me these larger 
pieces of literature lack effective- 
ness in at least two important re- 
spects: They discourage reading 
because they are not brief enough, 
and they are not sufficiently at- 





CHRONOLOGY 
HOUSE OF TIFFANY & CO. 


1837 TIFFANY & YOUNG 
259 Broadway, New York 
1844 TIFFANY, YOUNG& ELLIS 
259-260 Broadway, New York 
1847 TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS 
271 Broadway, New York 
1850 TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
Paris, France 
1853 TIFFANY & CO. 
550 Broadway, New York 
1861 TIFFANY & CO. 
550-552 Broadway, New York 
1868 TIFFANY & CO. 
Paris, France 
1868 TIFFANY & CO. 
London. England 
1870 TIFFANY & CO. 
Union Square, New York 
1905 TIFFANY & CO. 
Fifth Avenue and 37th St., New York 








side of not over four minutes the 
reader has absorbed the twenty- 
seven brisk sentences telling about 
Mary Elizabeth’s business from 
the very beginning; he has no- 
ticed the tiny pictures of “Mary 
Elizabeth” herself, the Evans fam- 
ily group, and the interior of one 
of her attractive tea-rooms, and 
ever after he will have a more in- 
timate feeling toward that busi- 
ness, not only because he knows 
the story of the business, but be- 
cause it was told in such a cozy 
little book. Had the booklet been 
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FIG. 3.—TWO PAGES FROM A TIFFANY BOOKLET, MEASURING ONLY 2%4x314 IN., BOUND 
IN LEATHER AND STAMPED IN GOLD, WHICH IS INTIMATE WITHOUT BEING UNDIGNIFIED 


tractive and intimate. As an illus- 
tration of these two points, con- 
sider the Mary Elizabeth booklet 
(Fig. 2). While not technically 
a “thumb-nail” booklet (it meas- 
ures 3x4 inches), it is one in ef- 
fect. This tiny booklet is given 
to visitors at Mary Elizabeth’s 
candy stores, and it is so small 
and so attractive that it invites 
immediate reading, and once a 
person starts to read it he is al- 
most sure to finish before he even 
looks up, for there are but two or 
three sentences on each of the 
twenty miniature pages and the 
eye takes them in quickly and de- 
mands that the page be turned. In- 


larger or the story longer, the re- 
cipient probably would be more 
inclined to pocket it to read “later” 
—a time that with many people 
never comes. 

While we are discussing thumb- 
nail booklets, let us look at the 
elaborate little specimen of Tif- 
fany & Co. (Fig. 3). This little 
gem of booklet-making shows 
what can be done for a business 
with a quality appeal. Bound in 
leather and stamped with gold, it 
is a calendar, ostensibly, but so 
cleverly are facts about Tiffany & 
Co. worked in on_ alternating 
pages that the reader absorbs the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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In Thinking of the Strategy 
of War —Don’t Forget the 
Strategy of Business 


The windpipe of an army is its line of communica- 
tion with its base. Cut that line and the army’s life 
is as effectually cut off as is that of the man whose 
throat is gashed. : 


The base of any business is in the. good-will and 
confidence of its trade—its customers, active or pros- 
pective. Good-will and confidence rest on acquain- 
tance. 

Trade acquaintance is to a business what the line 
of communication is to an army. 


The business that is oversold or commandeered by 
the government for war purposes is in grave danger 
of having its line of communication cut, not by hos- 
tile force so much as by neglect. 


The wise military general sacrifices strength on the 
fighting line if necessary to insure his line of com- 
munication. 


The wise business general will do likewise. 


Effective, continuous advertising is the strongest 
protection for that vital point. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist * Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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PUCK 


New Size 
UCK now measures 12% x 934— 
the popular “flat” magazine size. 
Large pages and attractive contents 
invite the most effective advertising 


display. 
New Price 


Beginning immediately, Puck will sell 
on all newsstands at 15 cents. Sub- 
scribers will pay $3.00 a year for 24, 
twice-a-month, issues. 

r 


People these days are turning eagerly 
to whatever is light and attractive and 
helps them forget their war-time cares. 
Stephen Leacock, K. C. B., George 
Jean Nathan, Carolyn Wells, George 
S. Chappell, Wm. Hogarth, Jr., Louis 
Raemakers, Alan Dale, Barksdale 
Rogers, Gustav Michaelson—all are 
doing their bit to make Puck the 
brightest spot on the literary and ar- 
tistic horizon. Its rate of growth, there- 
fore, is simply a matter of giving enough 
people a chance to see for themselves 
the new Puck. 


Twice-a-Month 


15 cents a copy $3.00 a year 
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New Rate 


— immediately, a flat 
rate of $100 per page will apply 
as follows: (1) To cancellable orders 
for a period of not over three months 
from date of order. (2) To non- 
cancellable orders for a period of not 
over one year from date of order. 


New Guarantee 


Advertisers, at the $100 rate, will be 
guaranteed a net paid average sale of 
40,000 an issue. 


o 


Advertisers who can from the new Puck 
itself visualize the splendid’ class of 
buyers and their rapid growth in num- 
bers have, at the present rates, an op- 
portunity for effective advertising at 
an extremely moderate cost. While 
we now will accept at this rate a year’s 
schedule—providing it is non-cancel- 
lable—we expect very soon to raise on 
short notice the advertising rate to 
correspond more nearly with Puck’s 


progress. 6 i Daqoek. 


Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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An OFFSET PAPER With 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN ‘CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Mi poli 1 Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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atmosphere of the business with- 
out realizing it, as he glances 
through the little volume. It is in- 
timate without being undignified. 

But to return to the matter of 
shaking hands in the package, the 
possibilities for that are not con- 
fined to thumb-nail booklets and 
package inserts. Why not put 
more personality, more of a hu- 
man touch, on the product, the 
package or the container itself? 
For instance, suppose when you 
went to open a bottle of one of 
the new temperance drinks you 
should find on the cap, instead of 
the trade-mark or name of the 
manufacturer, some such excla- 
mation as this: “Oh! How Good!” 

Or suppose a_ salad-dressing 
manufacturer should put a label 
on the back of his bottle (i.e., on 
the opposite side from the brand 
label), extending from the neck 
almost down to the bottom, with 
three graduations marked off, the 
top one labelled “The beginning 
of a good salad”; the second one, 
about the middle of the bottle, 
“We hope you are finding this 
dressing as delicious as we try to 
make it!” and the third one, about 
a quarter of the way from the bot- 
tom, “We’re glad you like this. 
Time to order another bottle.” 

Or, again, suppose some soap 
manufacturer should stamp on 
one face of his bars of, laundry 
soap: “We hope this will make 
your wash-day work lighter. Use 
this cake liberally and do less rub- 
bing.” 

This is really sending some of 
the manufacturer’s own enthusi- 
asm about his product along with 
it, without doing it in a boasting 
way, and is not enthusiasm one of 
the greatest and most contagious 
forces in the world, and one of 
the hardest to buy? Perhaps these 
particular ideas are not practical. 
No matter; they are used merely 
to illustrate the point. But is not 
the ‘fundamental idea of carrying 
the personality, the enthusiasm, 
the good will of a concern 
through to the user worth think- 
ing about, when good will is about 
the most valuable asset a business 
can have? 

We spend hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars on advertising to 
buy good will, and yet perhaps we 
are overlooking some very small 
thing, some trifling coin, that we 
might be using right along to buy 
the good will of every new con- 
sumer we reach and to keep the 
good will of our present consum- 
ers. Not that this will take the 
place of advertising; but it will 
most certainly increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our advertising, into 
which we try so hard to put per- 
sonality and friendliness, if, when 
a person buys and opens an adver- 
tised product he or she is met 
with something, whether it be a 
thumb-nail booklet, a package in- 
sert, or some human message on 
the product or its container, that 
immediately connects up, not alone 
with the trade-mark or the pack- 
age as shown in the advertising, 
but with the personality, the en- 
thusiasm, the spirit behind the 
business that we are trying so 
hard to get across in paid adver- 
tising space. 

No business has really firmly in- 
trenched itself in the public good 
will until people have something 
of that same intimate feeling 
toward it that Fred Stone’s audi- 
ences have toward him—the feel- 
ing that they know the business 
well and that it belongs to them 
just a little. Perhaps some very 
small coin will help much in buy- 
ing that good will for your -busi- 
ness. 


Change in Farm’Paper Agency 


Chas. S. Henning, a member of the 
firm of Barnhill & Henning, publish- 
ers’ representatives in New York, has 
sold his interest to W. Roy Barnhill. 
The firm will be known in the future 
as Barnhill & Dempers. 

ers, who has been a_ member 

uchanan & Dempers, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives in Chicago, will represent 
the list of papers in the West, bring- 
ing with him a number of papers that 
Buchanan & Dempers have represented. 


Muzzy Leaves Rice Leaders 
Albert E. Muzzy, for several years 


associated with Elwood E. Rice on the 
Rice Electric Display and the Rice Lead- 
ers of the World Association, New York, 
has resigned, effective January 15. Mr. 
Muzzy previously served for six years 
on the advertising staff of the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, O, 





Colgate to Champion Price Stand- 
ardization in Court 


United States Grand Jury Indictment in Virginia Charging Violation of 
Sherman Law Opens Way for Test Case on Whole Issue of 
Manufacturer’s Right to Sell to Whom He Pleases 


HE latest big organization to 
it en the lists in a battle on 
behalf of the right of a manu- 
facturer to protect his good will 
and his good name against the 
price cutter, is Colgate & Co., of 
Jersey City. 

An indictment by the Grand 
Jury of the United States Court 
at Norfolk, Va., last week, was 
the opening gun in a legal strug- 
gle which promises to be long- 
drawn-out and hotly contested on 
both sides, and should prove of 
great value in establishing one 
way or another, the policy which 
manufacturers will be permitted 
to pursue in this vexed matter of 
price standardization. 

The Government indictment is 
based on the Sherman law, and 
charges the company with refus- 
ing to sell its products to dealers 
who do not sell at the prices fixed 
by the company. This action, the 
Government holds, suppresses 
competition among the distribu- 
tors of Colgate products, ‘as to 
the price at which they shall sell, 
and creates a combination in re- 
straint of trade. 

Before the suit was brought, the 
Government offered to withhold 
this prosecution if Colgate & Co. 
would agree to discontinue the 
practices in question; but this of- 
fer was refused by the company, 
which feels that it has done no 
wrong; that it has been engaged 
in a standard and universal busi- 
ness practice, and one which in its 
own case is of forty years’ stand- 
ing. It is certainly time the 
whole matter was thoroughly 
aired in court so that if possi- 
ble the Government officials can 
be. brought. to see the point of 
view of business, and why it is 
that business men believe the 
unlimited policy of price cut- 
tig is disastrous, not only to 
the manufacturer and retailer, but 


to the best interests of the public ss 


as well. If necessary the matter 
will be carried through to the Su- 
preme Court, with the hope that 
the publicity thus obtained may 
result in helping Government of- 
ficials to gain a real knowledge 
and understanding of the proc- 
esses of modern business. 


HOW SIDNEY COLGATE REGARDS ISSUE 


“We feel that there is a real 
and great ethical principle in- 
volved here,” said Sidney Colgate, 
in the course of an interview 
with a representative of Print- 
ERS’ Inx. “The results of this 
trial will affect vitally the entire 
manufacturing industry of the 
country, not only advertised 
goods, but all others. Our posi- 
tion is that a manufacturer has 
the moral and legal right to pro- 
tect his good will dnd his good 
name. These are dragged in the 
dust if any cut rate dealer is per- 
mitted at will to reduce prices and 
thus depreciate the value of the 
manufacturer’s goods. 

“The harm done by this policy 
is widespread, but its effect is felt 
most immediately and keenly by 
the competitors of the price cutter, 
whose sales are hurt by the cut 
price—not only while the reduc- 
tion is in force, but afterward, for 
it takes a long time for the public 
to get over the impression that the 
normal price is exorbitant which 
it is not, since the price cutter 
often loses money on the goods 
he sells. This uncertain state 
of mind on the part of the 
public is injurious to its own in- 
terests—it results in shifting from 
one brand to another, frequently 
disadvantageously for the con- 
sumer, and makes an impression 
—entirely unjustified—of . unfair- 
ness on the part of the manufac- 
turer. This goes a long way to- 
ward jeopardizing: the value of 
the good will built up through 
long and costly effort. 
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“And finally, the manufacturer 
suffers in his relation with the 
trade. The competitors of a price 
cutter do not like to go on han- 
dling the article which is being 
sacrificed, since they must either 
meet the cut price, at a loss of 
profit, or see their own sales cur- 
tailed in volume. The trade, there- 
fore, becomes apathetic, and sales 
either fall off, or can only be 
maintained by an unjustly heavy 
expense for advertising and sales 
effort.” 


CUT PRICES DON’T BENEFIT BUYERS 


As Mr. Colgate pointed out, 
even the benefit which apparently 
accrues to the pocketbook of the 
consumer who buys at a cut price, 
is more apparent than real. “It 
is a notorious fact,” he stated, 
“that the merchant who sells at 
a cut price usually sacrifices some 
well known line, and does it for 
the advertising value of such ac- 
tion. He fully expects to make 
up for the lost profit on this one 
article by the abnormal profits he 
will make on goods sold in com- 
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bination with the cut-price leader. 
And since of course he doesn’t 
stay in business at a loss, sooner 
or later the public has to make up 
to him for his lost profit, so that 
in the long run there is no real 
advantage to the consumer. 
“Colgate & Co. operate, and 
have operated for more than forty 
years, on the basis of the same 
price to everybody, and the right 
of the manufacturer to sell his 
goods, or refuse to sell his goods, 
according to his own best inter- 
ests. We have made no attempt 
whatever to tie up any distributor, 
wholesale or retail, by contracts 
limiting his right to do as he 
pleases in selling our goods; but 
we do feel that we also have the 
same right to sell our goods as 
we please that is granted to the 
distributor. We are interested in 
the maintenance of free compe- 
tion, not in its overthrow, and we 
feel that the unlimited operation 
of the price cutter does just that. 
Price cutting is the handmaiden 
of monopoly. It has long been 


‘the weapon of powerful concerns 
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to put smaller rivals out of busi- 
ness. .They cut prices to spread 
the idea that they undeérsell their 
competitors, other dealers are 
obliged to meet the cut prices, 
and no one makes any profit on 
the goods, or is interested in sell- 
ing them. Other articles yielding 
a profit are pushed in their place, 
which is a serious injury to the 
manufacturer and does not do the 
public any good. The tendency of 
such price cutting is to drive the 
article off the local market en- 
tirely, and the consumer cannot 
then buy it at any price. 

“We would have gone a long 
way to avoid any conflict with the 
Government, particularly at this 
time. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that we are violating any 
law, and we know that we are 
acting in the bests interests of all 
concerned. We do not believe 
that we can be compelled to sell 
our goods to dealers whose meth- 
ods of business are an injury to 
us and to the public.” 


LEADING UP TO THE SUIT 


It is a curious fact that the 
Government’s suit against Colgate 
& Co. is brought in connection 
with a situation where the com- 
pany had practically ignored the 
question of maintenance of price 
for a number of years, and had 
found this Government-indorsed 
policy threatened serious injury. 
While the company is mostly 
thought of in connection with its 
toilet soaps, dental specialties, 
and the like, it also has a very 
heavy business in laundry soap, 
especially throughout the South, 
where its “Octagon” brand is a 
leader in the market. This soap 
is distributed through jobbers. 
For some years prior to 1916 
almost no effort was made to 
see that a standard price was 
maintained on this soap. The re- 
tailer, in fact, had always been 
ignored, but now the jobber also 
sold the soap for what he wished, 
just as the Government would like 
to see done universally. The re- 
sult was chaos, and in 1916, after 
some years of this policy, Colgate 
& Co. faced the realization that if 
this condition went on unchecked 


it would seriously impair the mar- 
ket for “Octagon” soaps. 

The widespread popularity of 
the product with the consumer 
made it a standard item on almost 
every retailer’s order to his job- 
ber ; and therefore when the price- 
protection policy was relaxed a 
few of the latter began to sell the 
soap at cost or even below cost, 
as a bait with which to get the 
rest of the retailer’s. business. 
Then other jobbers had to meet 
the price thus established,’ and the 
merry little war was on. For a 
number of years “Octagon” soap 
was sold by the jobber at an aver- 
age profit of about four per cent 
gross—far too small to make it 
worth while to handle the goods. 
In fact, the company has in its 
possession numerous letters from 
jobbers urging that some attempt 
be made to maintain a reasonable 
selling price on the soap, and stat- 
ing that if this wére not done, 
they would decline to handle it. 
Some, in fact, actually did take it 
off their lists. Therefore, it fin- 


ally became imperative that Col- 
gate & Co. should take steps to 


counteract a tendency’ which 
threatened serious injury to their 
business. In 1916, they there- 
fore circularized the trade, urg- 
ing the maintenance of prices 
which gave a fair working margin 
of profit. 

In the main, these trade cir- 
culars were well received, and the 
situation began to improve notice- 
ably. Only a small proportion of 
all the distributors for the com- 
pany come in the class of per- 
sistent price cutters, and _ to 
some of these letters were written 
protesting against their policy, and 
stating what Colgate & Co. be- 
lieve to be their right—to sell 
their products to whom they see 
fit, and to withhold them when 
they believe such action to be in 
their own and the public’s best 
interests. These letters form part 
of the material the Government 
proposes to establish its case 
upon, Colgate & Co. having turned 
over their entire files to the offi- 
cial investigators, from which 
they might pick and choose what- 
ever they wished. 
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At the Sheepshead Races (From Leslie’s) 


93.7% Purchased Cars 
Costing from $750 up 


Our readers, at least, do not seem to have been 
affected in their purpose to purchase cars. 


We have just received back the question-cards we 
send each Winter to those who inquire from our 
Motor Department each Spring and Summer re- 
garding the purchase of cars. 

—11.9% were still undecided or had definitely postponed 
purchasing. 

—17.0% had not as yet purchased a car, but mentioned defi- 
nitely the make for which they would definitely place an order 
this Winter or during 1918. 

—71.1% have purchased cars since advising with 
our Motor Department. 

Of those who had purchased cars, 93.7% purchased 
cars costing from $750 up. 


Which is very interesting, in view of the fact that Ford pro- 
duction is about 50% of the total car production. 


Leslie’s has over three times the largest $5-a-year circulation 
in the world. 


Leslie's 


Euablahed in 855 
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«TIRES 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


December 7, 1917, 


Poole Bros., 
Harrison & Clark Sts., 
Chicego, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Pep - : 
ese se CORO TIRE 
The last envelope inserts which you printed NON-Skin = S ff 
for us have received more favorable comments 


from our customers than any heretofore printed, - 


The service which you rendered us in the printe 
ing of our sign broadside was most remarkable, 
It is wonderful to think that you received the 
order Saturday noon and Tuesday noon the job 
was complete, ready for the mails, 


This is what we call real service, and during 
the past two years since we have been dealing 
with you we found that this is not an occas- 
ional service that you render, but that we can 
depend upon you always, whether our orders are 
large or small, and we want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on your good work, 


Yours very truly, 
RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


arth. 


General Sales Manager. 

















Government Creates a Division of 
Advertising 


Committee of Five Appointed to Direct Its Affairs—Headquarters to 
Be Established in New York City—Co-operation of 
All Advertising Interests Is Desired 


HE Committee on Public In- 

formation, consisting of Sec- 
retary of War Baker, Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels, and George 
Creel, civilian chairman, has es- 
tablished a Division of Advertis- 
ing, which is to have direct charge 
of all Government advertising ac- 
tivities throughout the war period. 
Announcement of the fact was 
made at a meeting of advertising 
men held at the McAlpin, in New 
York, on Tuesday of last week, 
by Carl F. Byoir, representing 
Mr. Creel. 

The committee appointed by the 
administration to direct the af- 
fairs of the division consists of 
W. H. Johns, president of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, chairman; Will- 
iam C. D’Arcy, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World; L. B. Jones, president 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers; Herbert S. Houston, 
chairman of the National Adver- 
tising Advisory Board of the 
A.-A:; C. of W., and ©. C.. Harn, 
chairman of the Natidnal Com- 
mission of the A. A. C. of W. 
The business connections of the 
members are as follows: Mr. 
Johns’ is vice-president of the 
George Batten Company, adver- 
tising agency, New York; Mr. 
D’Arcy is president of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Agency, of St. Louis; 
Mr. Jones is advertising manager 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Houston 
is vice-president of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
and Mr. Harn is advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Com- 
pany, of New York. 

Mr. Byoir, in outlining the work 
of the advertising board, said that 
the members will form the point 
of contact between the Govern- 
ment and the advertising interests 
of the country. The Government 


will make known to the committee 
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its advertising needs, and the lat- 
ter will formulate and carry out 
all plans for their fulfillment. It 
is the desire of the administration 
that every branch of the advertis- 
ing business shall co-operate with 
the Government, and to that end 
all of the leading organizations 
of advertising men and of pub- 
lishers have been invited to ap- 
point committees to co-operate 
with the Advertising Division 
board of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. 


ORGANIZATIONS INVITED TO HELP 


These will include the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the Periodical 
Publishers Association, the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., the 
Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, and the Poster Advertising 
Association. 

The five members of the board 
who will have direct charge of 
the work of the division will re- 
ceive their commissions from 
Washington during the present 
week. They will be paid a nomi- 
nal salary of one dollar a month, 
and will be accorded the franking 
privilege, the use of the telegraph 
and telephone systems, and_ all 
traveling and administrative ex- 
penses will be paid by the Govern- 
ment, whose official representa- 
tives they now are. 


At the conclusion of Mr. 
Byoir’s remarks the speaker 
called upon Messrs. Jones, 


D’Arcy, Harn, Houston and Jesse 
H. Neal, for expressions of opin- 
ion in regard to the organization 
and work of the committee. All 
voiced their gratification that ad- 
vertising had received the official 
recognition of the Government 
as evidenced by the establishment 
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of an advertising division with 
full power to’ act, and pledged 
their earnest and best efforts in 
its behalf. Mr. Houston outlined 
the services that had been ren- 
dered by the National Advertising 
Advisory Board, and said that the 
new advertising division was the 
logical outcome of the situation. 
The new board, organized by the 
Government itself and receiving 
its heartiest co-operation, would 
be able to accomplish much more 
than the old board. 

The members of the new com- 
mittee left New York Wednesday 
night, and had a conference with 
Chairman Creel in Washington 
on Thursday. The latter frank- 
ly admitted that he knew nothing 
about advertising, and would 
therefore have to depend entirely 
upon the members of the com- 
mittee, who had had years of ex- 
perience in the advertising field, 
to direct and carry on the work 
of the advertising division. He 
believed they would be able to ad- 
minister its affairs in a way that 
would be of inestimable value to 
the Government. He _ further 
stated that President Wilson had 
a deep appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by the advertising 
men in promoting the two Lib- 
erty Loans, and expressed his 
gratification that the administra- 
tion was to have their active and 
official aid through the new di- 
vision of advertising. 

The committee will open head- 
quarters in the Metropolitan 
Tower, Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York, 
as soon as arrangements can be 
perfected. An executive secre- 
tary and a staff of assistants will 
be engaged to take care of the 
routine work of the division. The 
office will be the nerve center of 
all advertising activities relating 
to the war. Here plans for car- 
rying on the different advertising 
campaigns will be formulated. 
The board will bring together the 
various advertising elements and 
find ways and means to use them 
to the best advantage. The mem- 
bers through their wide experi- 
ence in conducting national busi- 
ness campaigns are in intimate 


touch with the vital forces of ad- 
vertising, and know how to em- 
ploy them to accomplish desired 
results. The office will be a 
clearing-house for advertising 
ideas that will help win the war. 

The Government has not yet 
announced its advertising plans 
or its policy regarding paid ad- 
vertising. 

With the appointment of the 
Advertising Division Committee 
the activities of the National Ad- 
vertising Advisory Board will 
come to an end. It is, doubtless, 
a matter of deep satisfaction to 
the members of that body that the 
new board is composed with one 
exception of men selected from 
their number. 

The only organization that has 
thus far appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to co-operate with the adver- 
tising board is the Association of 
National Advertisers which re- 
cently held its annual convention 
in New York. The members of 
the committee are: O.-C. Harn, 
of the National Lead Company; 
L. B. Jones, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company; George W. 
Hopkins, of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, and Edward 
—eiaia of Wells, Fargo & 
0. 


Combs Leaves “Current 
Opinion” 

Charles E. Combs, advertising man- 
ager of Current Opinion, New York, 
has purchased an interest in Price’s 
Carpet and Rug News of the same city. 
On January 1 he will become adver- 
tising and business manager, as well as 
acting as secretary and treasurer of the 
publishing company. 


Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany’s New Headquarters 


The United Advertising Corporation 
has opened offices in New York. All 
of the executive work for the various 
plants will be centered in this office. 
A promotion department has been in- 
stalled, in charge of Alfred J. Mc- 
Cosker, formerly with the company’s 
New Haven office. 


Joins Chas. H. Eddy Co. 


H. Halsey Conger, formerly manager 
of the r. re & Fisher Company, Sayre- 


ville, N has 


joined the staff of th 
Shas. H. Eddy ow a : 


ompany, New York. 
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Pictorial Gravure Sections 
in these three powerful 
Hearst newspapers create 
an unprecedented advertis- 
ing opportunity. For the 
first time the rich Met- 
ropolitan markets—New 
York, Boston and Chicago 
—can be thoroughly cover- 
ed by a single medium 
combining all advantages 
of quick-producing news- 
paper publicity with the 
illustrative possibilities of 
the finest magazine pages. 
These circulation figures, 
based on latest available 
Publishers’ Statements, 
show how leading gravure 
circulations of New York, 
Chicago and Boston com- 
pare with the circulation 
of this new unit of a mill- 
ion and a half. 
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Planning the Price Raise so as to 
Prevent “Flare Back” 


Manner and Tone Count as Much as Argument—How to Proceed With 
Dealer and Corfsumer 


By George L. Willman 


Of The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


ERHAPS the most stubbornly 

insistent Why is the why for 
spending a dollar! And the why 
for spending more dollars requires 
sometimes more than just reasons 
—and you can read “just reasons” 
in two ways, if you like. 

“Tt isn’t the money I care for so 
much, because it is only a little 
anyway, but it is the principle of 
the thing that I don’t like,” ex- 
plains the man who has had the 
rent raised. Suspicion is the 
step-son of old mother increase. 
When the landlord, the butcher, 
or the big corporation go up 
on the price, the victim insists 


that he is a real sure enough 
victimized victim—‘“There is no 
need for the raise, it is pure- 


ly grasping greed.” Of course, we 
always have with us the lamblike 
philosopher who turns the other 
cheek, and, the man who doesn’t 
mind anyway; but even these rare 
exceptions are especially rare at 
the price raising. 

It is intensely, inherently human 
to hate being “done.” Some prime- 
val instinct is stirred, and it will 
not be quieted even by the softest 
tongue; it will not listen even to 
good reasons, and the more ob- 
vious the reason, the more sure 
the instinctive one is that it is not 
a reason but a clever camouflage. 

The writer speaks feelingly on 
this subject because it was his 
duty once for two long years to 
explain to subscribers why the 
Bell Telephone Company had to 
get more money for its service in 
Detroit. At that time, there was 
even greater doubt than usual as 
to whether corporations had souls 
or conscience—in fact the doubt 
was all but dispelled so far as 
conscience was concerned. Public 
service corporations in general 
were extra doubtful risks, and the 


Bell Telephone Company in par- 
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ticular. The supporters of the in- 
dependent telephone interests did 
all they could to assist the people 
in getting the Bell company’s 
number—Mark Antony couldn’t 
have done more for Brutus. The 
only reason why the Bell com- 
pany had to raise its rates was 
simply because it had tripled its 
stations, put in new equipment 
and simply couldn’t operate a sys- 
tem of 30,000 telephones in De- 
troit for the same rate that it once 
operated an exchange of 10,000 
telephones. Even when you take 
time to study it out, it isn’t im- 
mediately apparent why it costs 
more per telephone to operate 30,- 
000 telephones than it does 10,000. 
It may, however, be demonstrated. 


ALL ARGUMENTS SEEMED TO FALL 
FLAT 


We _ devised every method 
known to concentrated ingenuity 
to make the demonstration of 
the fact very clear and simple. 
We used mathematics, diagrams, 
homely illustrations and perhaps 
prayer to make the “instinctive- 
ly” irate subscriber see why it 
did cost more, and then: when 
we got all through, so that 
the mind of a very young child 
might have been convinced, the 
wisest and most intelligent would 
say, “Well, it’s darn funny to me 
why the telephone company must 
get more money per telephone 
when it sells more telephones—in 
everything else the cost goes down 
as the volume goes up!” 

Then you had to give him an- 
other demonstration, and I am 
inclined to believe that after all 
these: years, some of the sub- 
scribers have forgotten the dem- 
onstration and remember only the 
 )rice—thus flouting the fable that 
price is forgotten long after the 
quality remains! 
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To establish our telephone price 
raise, we did not depend merely 
on notices, publicity and printed 
explanations — we hired twenty- 
five University of Michigan col- 
lege men, carefully drilled them 
in the principles of telephony and 
persuasion, and sent them out to 
call “personally” on every sub- 
scriber whose rate had to be 
raised. The raise did not con- 
template an increase on all classes 
of service, but only those sub- 
scribers who had enjoyed the old 
original “Blake” rate—they were 
charged, if I remember rightly 
$36 a year for a business tele- 
phone and $24 a year for a resi- 
dence telephone (independent 
line). Their rate had to be raised 
to $72 for a business telephone 
and $42 for a residence telephone. 

Our young rate-raising college 
men were picked men and poten- 
tial salesmen of high order, and 
they did not go out to see a sub- 
scriber until we were sure they 
knew why the rates had to be 
raised, and we were sure that 
they knew how to tell the 


story so that it would be clear 


to the lawyer, the engineer, 
the business man, and to the 
lady of the house—and believe 
me, it took some explainer to 
make the mechanics and mathe- 
matics of the telephone business 
clear to the lady of the house! 

I believe it was the obvious sin- 
cerity and the earnestness of our 
men more than it was the explana- 
tions that finally convinced the 
subscribers. Many of the sub- 
scribers were brought to the tele- 
phone exchange so they might see 
something of the mechanical 
equipment of a big exchange and 
the long rows of operators now 
required to handle the calls. The 
visit to the exchange did not dis- 
close a single fact, perhaps, that 
would point a real reason for the 
increase in price; but the impres- 
sion of efficiency, service, orderli- 
ness always implies reliability and 
honesty of purpose. When you 
get acquainted with the real char- 
acter of a business house manifest 
in the way it does things, your 
confidence in that house is either 
raised or lowered by general im- 


pression. Many people are influ- 
enced by impression rather than 
by reason—perhaps more than 
they should be. The man wh» 
called on the subscriber told hi 
a_ very plausible—almost a cor 
vincing—story as to why it w: 
necessary to raise the telepho: 
rate and the trip to the telepho: 
exchange clinched reason with tl 
right impression. The impressio 
created by the young man himsel 
also had much to do with it. 

So in raising the price of any 
thing, the success of. your appea 
to your customers will depen! 
upon these things—the clearness 
of your explanation as to why 
was necessary to raise the rate or 
price, and the impression create: 
by the way you announce your 
raise; and the impression which 
your business house has created 
in the minds of your customers in 
the past. 

_In the last three years the plau- 
sibility of your rate raising ex 
planation has been greatly en- 
hanced by many perfectly obvious 
general reasons so that to-day we 
are paying prices more than we 
are questioning them. Also the 
hor-esty of business—“big busi 
ness”—is taken more for granted 
than it used to be when business 
was under the malignment of the 
muck-rakers. 


EXP] ANATION IS DUE EVEN WHEN 


REASON IS OBVIOUS 


But we must not take all these 
things too much for granted when 
we find it necessary to increase 
our prices. Perhaps most of our 
customers have sufficient confi- 
dence in us to accept our neces- 
sary price raises without suspicion 
or question. However, everyone 
is entitled to a clear explanation 
as to why we must get more 
money for our goods, and if such 
explanation is not offered in some 
form the one who raises his prices 
justly deserves suspicion. Anyway, 
a record of the real reasons and 
also a record as to the amount of 
the raise necessary are good rec- 
ords for the maker and the con- 
sumer to have on file. 

The automobile companies have 
a clear and obvious record of 
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general reasons why it costs more 
to make automobiles now than it 
did a year ago, or two years ago, 
1 even a few months ago. So 
much newspaper publicity has 
heen given to the steadily increas- 
ug costs of metals and other raw 
materials entering into the mak- 
ng of machinery and motor cars 
‘hat dealers and buyers alike are 
ully informed. The shortage of 
labor and the increasing cost of 
labor are also fully well known. 
This, however, is not ‘sufficient ; 
we should give explanation as to 
the time and the amount of the 
raise—if we are forced to an- 
nounce a sudden raise without 
notice we should give the reason 
even if it might seem so obvious 
to us as not to need explanation. 
For instance, supposing we were 
suddenly confronted with a sharp 
and immediate increase in the cost 
of one of our principal raw ma- 
terials and our supply of this ma- 
terial was almost exhausted, and 
we had not been able to contract 
ahead for our supply at a fixed 
price, or even buy for cash and 
lay in a future protecting supply. 
These times all these things are 
not only possible, but they are ac- 
tual circumstances with which 
the manufacturer must contend. 
“Delivery” makes a good promise, 
but to build motor cars you must 
get the material off the freight 
cars now, and to get it now_often- 
times means an expense which 
did not enter into the calculations 
of the “Cost Department.” Per- 
haps the freight cars cannot get 
within several blocks or even miles 
of your unloading platform this 
morning, and you must have what 
they contain or “slow up produc- 
tion.” A fleet of five ton trucks 
bridges the miles to your unloading 
platform, but the cruise costs 
less than idle men and machinery. 
These are the conditions unfore- 
seen by the “Cost Department,” 
and the constantly increasing 
emergencies of the last two or 
three years have been impossible 
to foresee with human minds. So 
the chief executive gets a new 
cost sheet this week, which, with 
the ones he has been getting for 
several weeks, convinces him that 
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there must be a new price. If he 
has been doing his full duty, he 
has been warning his dealers and 
customers that an increase in 
price is imminent—he might not 
feel justified at present in setting 
a definite date with the data at 
hand. But the warning indefinite 
as to date should clearly state rea- 
sons and conditions and therefore 
be sufficiently convincing to serve 
the dealer and customer as an op- 
portunity for protection and not 
be mistaken as a “buy now” bluff! 
When the expected happens and 
prices go up Monday morning 
“without notice,” if the warnings 
have been adequate, then nobody 
is to blame, but the man who did 
not get under cover. 





ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT SHOULD 
BE MADE, IF POSSIBLE 


Yet, regardless, there will al- 
ways be some people who will find 
fault because they were not given 
an opportunity to buy before the 
price went up. They fail to see 
that a manufacturer who is not 
making a profit under origina) 
prices—or perhaps even suffering 
a loss—cannot in justice to him- 
self, or to his stockholders give 
the market an opportunity before 
a certain definite date to anticipate 
needs at original prices for months 
in advance, and thus be compelled 
to keep on making these goods for 
future consumption at a loss. This 
is a very obvious reason for a 
raise in price without notice, yet 
the dealer and the customer are 
entitled to an explanation of the 
circumstances, giving such actual 
facts as may be wise and sufficient 
to convince. When a definite date 
can be set in advance in justice to 
the business, it should be set, of 
course. This can be done only 
when the manufacturer holds con- 
trol of a sufficient supply of mate- 
rial of all kinds at original prices 
to insure a production sufficient to 
take care of anticipated needs. 
The announced increase is justi- 
fied only by the fact that the man- 
ufacturer is reasonably certain 
that he cannot buy material again 
at the original prices for a fresh 
lot of goods. His announcement 
of an increase at a certain date 
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serves two purposes. It enables 
the dealers and consumers to pro- 
tect themselves, and it enables the 
manufacturer to cash in quicker 
on turn over and thus take cash 
advantage of material prices be- 
fore they again increase. 

The more frankly and sincerely 
we go into all these things, es- 
pecially with the dealer, the more 
successfully we will handle a price 
raise. Letters of a confidential 
nature to the dealers should mark 
the first announcement of an im- 
pending raise. Correspondence 
from dealers should be frankly 
and carefully answered, and really 
answered. Then the campaign of 
advertising to the public should 
be as far reaching and compre- 
hensive as the distribution. The 
copy should be short, and free 
from “Buy Now” hysteria. A 
single announcement of a raise in 
price, giving date and increase 
clearly and also a good strong 
short straightforward “reminder” 
to purchase before the raise are 
all that is needed. The simpler 
the advertisement, the more the 
reader is impressed with its sin- 
cerity. Prospective buyers can- 
not help but doubt the genuine- 
ness of the reasons back of a price 
raise if they read the frantic ad- 
vertising which forms the prin- 
cipal part of many price raising 
campaigns. Verily, she protests 
too much! 

Salesmen who meet the public 
should be thoroughly schooled in 
reasons for raising prices. When 
a certain brand of shoes were ad- 
vanced some time ago, the writer 
visited a retail store and asked 
for a pair. The old price mark 
was still faintly visible on the sole. 
“Didn’t you buy these before the 
price went up?” I asked the sales- 
man. “Sure!” he replied succinct- 
ly. “Well, why don’t you give me 
the advantage of your buying 
price, then?” “Umph! Why 
should we? The price has been 
raised, hasn’t it!” he explained 
lucidly. At this moment the very 
pleasant and capable manager 
stepped up. “We would like to, 
Mr. Willman, but all our expenses 
have gone up so since then that we 
are compelled to take advantage 


even of before-the-raise purcha; 
ing to make both ends meet—a1 
besides you know the factory lik 
us to keep the prices on all cu 
rent goods uniform so there w 
be no misunderstanding amo: 
our customers.” It was a go 
effort in the right suggestion, b: 
I was more convinced and bett 
satisfied by the manner of t! 
manager and the way he said 
than I was by his reasons. 
might have wondered what wou: 
happen to the expenses after t! 
“before-the-raise purchasing” ran 
out or what Aunty Sherman wouid 
say to the “price maintenance” 
feature. 

So we come back to where we 
began. It is the impression—tlie 
“mental attitude” we create by the 
way we tell it as much as or more 
than it is by the logic or plausibil- 
ity of our explanations. But if we 
are honest about it and tell the 
truth clearly, politely, and take our 
dealers and customers frankly and 
openly into our confidence as much 
as may be necessary to make the 
matter clear, we will obtain the 
confidence of the dealer and the 
customer—and that is the thing 
devoutly to be wished in any price 
raising campaign. 
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Agate Club Elections 


E. D:. Wheeler, of the Gates list of 
publications, was elected president of 
the Agate Club, comtposed of Chicago 
magazine representatives, at the annual 
meeting December 17. Other_ officers 
elected were: vice-president, Hamilton 
Gibson, Butterick Trio; secretary, War 
ren Agry, Peoples Home Journal; as 
sistant secretary, William S. Carlisle, 
American Magazine; treasurer, W. S 
Godso, National Geographic Magazine 


Advertising Coming for Auto 
Accessories 


The Detroit Starter Company, manu 
facturer of electrical apparatus for Ford 
automobiles, has changed its name t 
the Versal Products Co., of Detroit 
A national advertising campaign will b« 
started in January under the direction 
of Theodore F. MacManus, Inc. 


Lott Joins “Leslie’s” 
Norman J. Lott has joined the west 
ern office of the Leslie-Judge Company 


at Chicago. He was formerly with the 
western office of the Literary Digest 
New York. 
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baltimore The First Monument 
Erected { to George 





Mt. Vernon Square, Balti of M M laid July 4, 1815 


PROM the bahuseracde at the top a dense, 


compact, thickly populated city hums, nearly 200 foie 
beneath you—a center of art and manufacturing, alive with in- 
dustry—one of the finest markets in the world for your goods! 


As you glance over the building, house and 


factory tops the question may pop into your mind, “Suppose I 
wanted to get a message into the approximately 90,000 white 


and English- ming homes of Baltimore TO-NIGHT ?” 


There’s one best way—there’s one paper for 
which Baltimore voices its preference by buying more copies 
than of any other—one paper from which your Baltimore dealers 
get the largest immediate neighborhood attention— 


If you want to.make Baltimore a 
monument to the merit of YOUR product con- 
centrate your advertising in. 


The Baltimore Ne ews 


Net Daily Circulation for November 95,719 
Net Sunday Circulation for November 98,931 


DAN A. CARROLL ’ J. E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative . Western Bank Bide 
Tribune Building A First Nat’! Bank A 
New York 





Advertising Manager 
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BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER 


Established 1748 


HE Boston Daily Advertiser'announces 

the acquisition of the Boston Sunday 
American—heretofore the Sunday edition 
of the Boston Evening American.  “ 


For more than a century the 
Boston Advertiser has been a week-day 
instructor in many New England homes, 
carrying salient news in accurate, dignified 
fashion, with distinctive criticism and 
comment and much real literature. It is 
fuller of clean news than: ever before, and 
it is now printed every day in the year. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser has thus 
acquired one of the strongest and most 
vigorous of Sunday newspapers in America 
—a paper which has an extraordinary 
dominance in circulation and influence 
throughout New England. The Sunday 
edition of the Advertiser will be known 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Australia Losing Its Hostility to 
American Goods 


The Bitter Feeling Aroused by Our Non-Participation in the War Earlier 
Is Passing Away—Peculiarities of the Market 


By Samuel T. Farquhar 


[Eprrorrat Note: Mr. Farquhar has 
just returned from Australia, where he 
went to study the advertising and sell- 
ing methods and possibilities.] 

F the Australian’s attitude to- 

ward Charlie Chaplin, musi- 
cal comedies and light fiction 
magazines also extended to all 
other articles stamped “Made in 
the U. S. A.”, nine-tenths of the 
imports of the commonwealth 
would originate in this country. 
Unfortunately, however, other 
commodities are not so nearly 
monopolies in their fields, but are 
in keen competition with products 
made in the United Kingdom, 
Japan and, before the war, Ger- 
many. 

Export methods have always 
been held up as the most glaring 
vice of the American manufac- 
turer, and he has not belied his 
character in dealing with Aus- 
tralia. Many firms have lost 
their viciousness in this respect, 
but— 

It was in Melbourne, and I was 
talking with a buyer in a large de- 
partment store. 

“Have you ever bought goods 
from American manufacturers?” 
I asked innocently enough. He 
grew very red, started to speak, 
but thought better of it, and led 
me to his desk, where he showed 
me the duplicate of an order 
which called for 100 dozen men’s 
all-wool half-hose. Then, still in 
irate silence, he led me to a bar- 
gain counter where there were 
piled several dozen boxes of hose. 
I examined a pair and on it was 
stamped “Made in U. S. A. Half 
wool—Half cotton.” 

“And that,” he. said, “was a 
season’s supply. We have tried 
in every way te get rid of them 
and can’t. Our customers don’t 
want them—they insist on all 
wool. And we have no redress 


because we had to pay w 
9 


them before we _ could _ get 
possession.” 

“However,” he added, to salve 
my feelings, “the Japanese are 
worse.” 

Before July, 1914, the United 
States and all things American 
were held in high esteem, the 
young men even adopting an ex- 
cessive use of the Yankee “I 
guess.” We were considered even 
nearer relatives than cousins, al- 
most brothers, as it were, and the 
visit of the American Fleet did 
much to cement this friendly feel- 
ing. Unfortunately, this sentiment 
was pretty much one-sided, owing 
to ignorance on our part of the 
splendid qualities of the Aus- 
tralian, who is more nearly like 
the settlers of our own West than 
anybody else in the world. 

After the war broke out and 
the United States did not jump 
forthwith, there was aroused a 
feeling of hurt surprise, which 
became intensified as time went 
on and note after note was ex- 
changed with Germany. This 
finally arrived at the stage of ut- 
ter contempt for the United 
States, Americans and all things 
American. Insult after insult was 
heaped upon us and the consuls in 
the various centers had a difficult 
time in preserving the American 
flag from desecration. This feel- 
ing of scorn undoubtedly influ- 
enced the sale of American goods 
in the commonwealth adversely, 
but probably not nearly so much 
as the public tried to make out. 


UNITED STATES FAVORABLY SITUATED 
AS MARKET 


In the first place, the United 
States was the only market in 
which certain lines could be pur- 
chased and, in the second, the 
quality was far better than that 
of similar goods brought in from 
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the much nearer market of Japan. 

However, dealers gave no 
prominence to the fact that goods 
were made in America and en- 
deavored to conceal the place of 
manufacture as far as possible. 

Socially, the Americans had a 
very hard time of it. Old friend- 
ships were broken up and our 
country and our citizens were 
subject to constant and bitter in- 
vective poured forth by a num- 
ber of newspapers of prominence. 
This was the condition of affairs 
on the Ist of April, 1917. 

When America finally did de- 
clare war, the Australians, and 
particularly that portion of the 
press which had been reviling the 
United States, were so surprised 
that they did not very well know 
how to act. As the weeks went 
by sentiment began to change, un- 
til within a month it had been 
absolutely reversed and_ the 
United States was looked up to 
as almost the savior of the Al- 
lied cause. The somewhat frantic 
efforts which the newspapers, for- 


merly opposed to us, made in ef- 
fecting the change of position to 
one of praise and good feeling 


was really humorous. At any 
rate, they did change their atti- 
tude, as did everybody else, and 
the American became almost a 
social lion. 

Of course, this change was also 
noticeable with respect to Ameri- 
can commodities, and the demand 
which had already been created 
but which was held in restraint 
through the fact that we were a 
neutral nation, was allowed full 
play and the greatest efforts were 
made to import goods of every 
description, the quantity being 
limited only by the lack of ship- 
ping facilities. 

The Australians are to-day bet- 
ter off financially, as individuals, 
than probably ever before, in spite 
of the fact that there are not 
nearly enough ships to carry the 
products of the land over seas. 
The Imperial Government, realiz- 
ing the suffering which would 
have been caused by an inability 
to market wool, mutton, skins and 
hides, butter and wheat, stepped 
into the breach and comman- 


INK 


deered all of these products at a 
comparatively high price, paying 
promptly for them in cash. While 
at present the wool from two 
years’ clips is still in the country 
and thousands of tons of wheat 
and frozen meat are awaiting ex- 
port, the burden has not been 
borne at home, but has been as- 
sumed by the British Government. 
In a country which is so absolute- 
ly dependent upon pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits as Aus- 
tralia, a sure and ready market 
for the products of the soil is a 
boon which can readily be recog- 
nized. The money which the gov- 
ernment pays over for these prod- 
ucts is rapidly put into circula- 
tion. And the Australian is no 
mean spender; he balks not at 
price when he sees what he wants. 

The fact that the Australian 
soldier is probably higher paid 
than any other in the world and 
that a considerable portion of his 
pay has been assigned to relatives 
at home, adds still more to the 
prosperity of the commonwealth. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN EVIDENCE 
Money is certainly plentiful and 


. business excellent. Walking about 


the streets of Sydney or Mel- 
bourne, one would hardly realize 
that there was a war going on, 
until he happened on a crippled 
returned soldier—and there are 
many of them. Motor cars are 
very much in evidence, and most 
of them are of American make. 
When it is realized that they cost 
about twice as much laid down in 
Sydney as they do at home, the 
remarkable growth of automobile 
imports is astonishing. Sales are 
being inade by dealers subject to 
the arrival of the cars, and most 
of them are sold well ahead. 
American tires have found a 
very ready market and their sales 
have increased by leaps and 
bounds inthe face of keen com- 
petition with local manufacturers. 
This is due in large part to the 
establishment of direct branches 
or agencies under the supervision 
of American salesmen, and the 
application of American sales- 
manship together with big and 
continuous advertising. 
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Start the New Year right 
—Learn More About 


“The Best Medium in its Line” 


Informative Eight Page 
Rate Card on Request 
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Again this year 
COLLIER’S has 
broken all its for- 
mer records—and 
from every point of 
view. — Editorial in- 
terest has establish- 
ed our’ circulation 
from much less 
than .a million toa 
figure well . over 
that mark. Ad- 
vertising  pat- 
ronage has increas- 
ed by 62,942 lines 
and $468,382 rev- 
enue over 1916. 
COLLIER’S shows 
vitality in every 
department. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
“More than a Million Every Wek 
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American methods are followed 
as far as practicable and liberal 
use is made by local copy writers 
of ideas appearing in American 
periodicals. I think that the Sat- 
urday Evening Post can attribute 
a considerable part of its Aus- 
tralian circulation to this preva- 
lent custom. American copy ‘will 
not “go” in Australia without the 
elimination of a great deal of its 
breeziness. 

Most of the papers publish rate 
cards, but, except for some of the 
metropolitan dailies, none of them 
are worth much. Obtaining a fair 
price for space is a matter of ne- 
gotiation and the individual or 
agency which has the most influ- 
ence will get the lowest rate. It 
is a case of “caveat emptor.” 

It is rather surprising to see 
how many different kinds of 
American goods are advertised. 
They range all the way from mo- 
tor trucks to chewing gum. The 
list includes typewriters, clocks, 
patent medicines, pianos, cameras, 
fountain pens, corsets, toilet arti- 
cles, soap and innumerable others. 
As a matter of fact, there is a 
good market for almost any 
American commodity and it is 
rather surprising that more Amer- 
ican manufacturers have not en- 
tered this field. 


FAVORABLE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


With the exception of Japan, 
the United States is much the 
nearest of any of the large pro- 
ducing countries, and, while in the 
past there has been a preferential 
tariff in favor of goods manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom, this 
has amounted to such a small 
amount that competition can be 
met not only on the basis of qual- 
ity but usually on price as well. 

Trade with the United States 
has grown steadily for a good 
many years back, and rapidly in 
the past three. Practically the 
only commodities which are ex- 
ported to America are wool and 
metals such as gold, silver, lead 
and zinc. The imports from this 
country, however, cover a very 
large list‘of all sorts of manufac- 
tured goods, the principal items 
being manufactures of iron and 


steel, machinery, wearing apparel 
of all kinds, automobiles and ac- 
cessories. A very large trade has 
grown up with the Pacific North- 
west in lumber, principally Ore- 
gon pine, as a result of the lack 
of native soft woods suitable for 
building purposes. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that while there are 
extensive forests, they are made 
up almost entirely of hard woods, 
principally of the different varie- 
ties of eucalyptus. 

In 1910 the United States sent 
over to Australia goods valued at 
some $36,000,000, which comprised 
12.7 per cent of the total imports. 
For 1915-16 similar figures show 
a value of $75,000,000, or more 
than double, while the percentage 
is 20.4 per cent, also an amazing 
growth. Of course, the large ma- 
jority of imports is from the dif- 
ferent sections of the British Em- 
pire, but trade from this source 
has shown a decline in late years 
as far as percentage on the total 
goes. But there is little chance 
that England will be supplarted, 
as she still holds more than 60 
per cent of the trade. 

Business methods are consider- 
ably different in Australia from 
those in America. A great deal 
more attention is given to having 
a good time than to commercial 
and industrial pursuits. This 
makes for a leisureliness and con- 
servatism which are almost appal- 
ling to the recently arrived Amer- 
ican. He soon, however, falls 
into the ways of the country and 
enjoys knocking off at four 
o'clock in the afternoon for the 
inevitable tea, and taking two 
hours for luncheon, and all day 
Saturday if there is any horse 
racing going on. Any attempt to 
transplant the hurry and rush of 
American life is met with a very 
cold reception and the man who 
tries it will find every office door 
shut against him. The Aus- 
tralians want almost everything 
that we have except our nervous 
hurry and tenseness of life. 

As an example of the methods 
of distribution through retailers, 
the drug trade will serve very 
well. We find in each of the six 
large cities, which are the capi- 
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tals of their respective states, two 
or three prominent wholesalers. 
(The term “jobber” is almost 
never used.) The same house 
often has branches in all cities, 
but these branches are distinct 
and complete organizations in 
themselves. These wholesalers buy 
direct from the manufacturers, 
both domestic and foreign. They 
sell direct to the retail trade and 
also to other wholesalers, and all 
of them keep salesmen traveling 
continually. 

The wholesaler is sometimes 
sole agent or distributor for the 
whole of Australia for one brand, 
in which case his functions are to 
pay the accounts of other whole- 
salers and to carry a large enough 
stock to meet emergency de- 
mands. The other wholesalers, 
however, order direct from the 
manufacturer, but when they have 
to replenish supplies in a hurry 
they go to the sole distributor. 
The latter receives a discount, 
usually of 10 per cent, on all 
goods sold to wholesalers, but as 
he is himself a wholesaler he cen- 
ters his efforts on selling the re- 
tail trade, i. e., chemists (drug- 
gists), general stores and depart- 
ment stores. 

Over fifty per cent of the re- 
tail chemists are financed by the 
wholesalers. This gives an as- 
sured outlet to the latter, although 
it does not make it necessary for 
the retailer to purchase from his 
own backer, which would often be 
impossible, inasmuch as_ other 
wholesalers often control fast- 
selling lines. However, what the 
chemist can buy from his own 
house, he usually does. 


CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION 


One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of Australia as a mar- 
ket for goods is the concentration 
of the population in the six capital 
cities. Out of about 5,000,000, al- 
most 2,000,000, or 40 per cent, are 
to be found in the cities. In no 
other country in the world is a 
like condition to be met. 

This phenomena is carried to 
such an extent that the population 
of the capital of any state far out- 
numbers that of any other town 


therein and ranges from 20 per 
cent to 47 per cent of the entire 
population of the state. There 
are no medium-sized cities in the 
commonwealth, the jump being 
from the metropolitan centers to 
small towns. 

The significance of this con- 
centration is apparent when it is 
realized that a manufacturer in 
reaching the capital cities has 
covered 40 per cent of the entire 
country. 


Glidden’s New Advertising 
Plans 


A new trade-mark has been adopted 
by the Glidden Varnish Company, of 
Cleveland, notice of whose _reorgani- 
zation recently ap eared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The name refaiden” will be fea- 
tured in a large way and this trade- 
mark will occupy a prominent place in 
all the advertising. Directly under- 
neath it will appear the names of the 
products advertised. 

In former advertising the product it- 
self has been featured, particularly in 
the case of Jap-a-lac, which product 
was better known, probably, than the 
name of the company making it. Jap- 
a-lac will, of course, be given promi- 
nent display in the future, but the 
trade-marked name will receive the 
preference. 

In the past the company’s paint de- 
partment has produced only a_ rather 
short line of paint specialties. It is the 
intention to add to the paint line, and 
the advertising will be broadened to 
embrace all the products. In the na- 
tional advertising, the phrase ‘‘var- 
nishes, enamels, paints, stains” will 
appear beneath the Glidden name. In 
trade-papers, the name of the product 
or a certain line of finishes, such as 
industrial finishes or architectural fin- 
ishes, will be used instead. 

Whether or not the advertising ap- 
propriation will be increased to any 
great extent is a matter that has not 
been definitely settled. 


Axelrod Leaves New York 
“Globe” 


Charles Axelrod, who has been con- 
nected with the New York Globe for 
over four years, will join the Hearst 
newspaper organization in New York 
after January 1. He will be asso- 
ciated with A. J. Kobler. 


E. M. Baker With Borden 


E. M. Baker, formerly advertising 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Gomesny, New York. will go with 
orden’s Condensed Milk Company, of 
that city, on January 1, in a similar 
capacity. 
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“Cover Boston, Dealers 
in Record Time.” 


‘Mitchell, it’s up to you to cover the Boston 
dealers in record time—the success of our prop- 
osition depends largely upon your speed— 


‘Soon as you land in Boston you'd better call on 
the Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American—tell ’em what 
you re up against, and ask for the use of their 


Trade Maps. 


“You can’t go wrong—all your grocers and 
druggists are shown-on the Trade Maps and 
arranged in order of call—they show all the 
short cuts. The maps will lessen your worries 
and save time—go to it.” 


Tell your salesmen to call on us—we can help 


them—and you. 


N 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ANNOUNCING 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
RATES 
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acai (LONDON, ENGLAND.} 


ORDINARY POSITIONS: 


Per Page $180 and pro rata. 


FACING MATTER POSITIONS: 


Per Page $225 and pro rata. 


(To take effect January Ist, 1918.) 
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For months past the limited advertisement space 
available in ‘The Passing Show™ has been over- 
booked, and many pages have been omitted each week. 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, London, W.C.2, England. 
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New Men for the Advertising 
Business 


Promotions Frequently Serve to Develop Men Wonderfully—A Time to 
Put Advertising on the Staff 


By S. C. Lambert 


E need more men for the 

advertising business. The 
need is becoming more noticeable 
every day. 

War conditions have drawn 
heavily upon the man-power of 
the business, both because of the 
average youth of the men in it 
and of their exceptional ability 
and eagerness to serve the coun- 
try in one capacity or another. 
The lists published in PriNTERS’ 
InK show how widespread the de- 
pletion has been; every advertis- 
ing organization has suffered. 

Each organization has tightened 
up its belt and tried to make up 
in increased efficiency for the loss 
of men—or has turned about and 
outbid its neighbor for such de- 
sirable men as it has wanted. 

The former has been excellent, 
as any forcing of efficiency always 
is; but the latter hasn’t helped in 
any way except to better the 
status, financially and opportuni- 
tively, of the men_ concerned. 
In many organizations the recent 
situation has automatically moved 
every man up in the scale, and 
salaries are being paid to mediocre 
men which were formerly re- 
served exclusively for the stars. 

Fortunately, many men develop 
surprisingly when bigger jobs are 
thrust upon them, and “grow in- 
to” work that at first seems be- 
yond them. At any rate, it ap- 
pears that any good man in the 
advertising business to-day can 
“get his” in both opportunity and 
salary as never before. This 
seems to have occasioned a good 
deal of shifting around, good men 
locating themselves in better jobs; 
and some increased efficiency has 
resulted from their getting into 
bigger spheres of usefulness, and 
more satisfactory working condi- 
tions. 


But there is still an obvious and ~ 


increasing shortage of good man- 
power. 

There should, of course, be no 
effort to keep in the business any 
man who belongs in the Govern- 
ment service ; and businesses more 
directly essential to winning the 
war should not be drawn on for 
men for the advertising business 
just because the advertising rate 
of pay may be higher. Now ‘is 
the time of all times, however, 
for the man who wants a chance 
to get into the advertising busi- 
ness; there are plenty of chances 
for men of real ability, even with- 
out previous experience. 

But we need, first of all, to 
have the men of ability now in 
the advertising business advanced 
to positions of more importance. 
This leaves holes lower down; 
but the smaller jobs are always 
easier to fill. 

Now is the time for the man 
who feels that he is bigger than 
his job to stop grumbling and get 
out and prove that he is able to 
do the work of a (previously) 
bigger man. His employer won't, 
to-day, object to any evidence of 
restlessness for the job ahead. 
(Especially as the employer real- 
izes that if he doesn’t give his 
men opportunities as big as they 
can rise to, some one else will.) 


GOOD MEN DON’T REMAIN UNKNOWN 


For the advertising business is 
unique in the way in which the 
simple day’s work advertises in- 
dividuals to a host of prospective 
employers. The able representa- 
tive automatically makes himself 
known as a live wire to a host of 
customers—and competitors. He 
advertises his value as a producer, 
by simply producing. 

Agency men and advertising 
managers in the same way un- 
consciously create a knowledge of 
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and a demand for their services 
because of the evidences of their 
ability which become known to 
nearly every one ‘of importance 
in the business. 

Someone has said that there 
is no modesty in the advertising 
business; but, nevertheless, every 
employer knows of men in his em- 
ploy who could hold down bigger 
jobs if someone stirred them up. 
Perhaps hitherto he has preferred 
to let well enough alone; but to- 
day he can well afford—in fact, 
owes it to his business and to the 
business at large—to overhaul his 
human machinery -and discover 
which ones can carry heavier 
loads. Time and again it has 
been demonstrated that an “in- 
side man” who has reached the 
“inside” limit of usefulness for 
his firm and the limit of financial 
advancement for himself, can be 
put “outside” to fill a place badly 
needed, and never stop advanc- 
ing. Some of the conspicuous 
“outside” successes have been men 
who had reached their “inside” 
limit, and would have stayed there 
indefinitely if someone had not 
had confidence enough in them 
to give them their chance. 


ADVERTISING WILL BE GREAT HELP 


And, with all of this, publishers 
and agencies can make much use 
of advertising itself to replace 
needed man-power.. Only a few 
advertising institutions nave really 
made much use of advertising for 
themselves; and invariably they 
admit that they would do much 
more if moderate advertising 
didn’t accomplish so much for 
them, because of lack of any kind 
of vigorous advertising competi- 
tion. It is trite to say that most 
sellers or creators of advertising 
are themselves notoriously poor 
advertisers—or non-advertisers. 

Advertising messages, through 
the advertising trade press, the 
mails, the newspapers and other 
mediums, can be made to increase 
the efficiency of every business- 
builder in the organization; can 
make up for the loss of some 
strong man or men—and do work 
that no salesman could do for the 
same cost. 
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Many of us are succeeding in 
convincing business men generally 
that now is the time to use ad- 
vertising, among other purposes, 
to make three salesmen sell as 
many goods as four, used to; it 
helps immensely if we are taking 
our own medicine. 

It will be a real blessing to 
many advertising institutions if 
they come to put advertising on 
the payroll as their star sales- 
man, with a fixed weekly or 
monthly “salary’—if no longer 
must. the cobbler’s own children 
go forever unshod. 


Pioneer American Advertiser 
in England Honored 


On November 23 the American Am- 
bassador at London presided at a din- 
ner in honor of John Morgan Rich- 
ards, whose continuous residence in 
London began on that date fifty years 
ago. Mr. Richards, though he now 
resides at his famous Steephill Castle 
in the Isle of Wight, is still regarded 
as the dean of the American Colony. 
Although Mr. Richards had entered 
into the civic life of Britain, he never 
relinquished his American citizenship. 

Dr. Page happily congratulated the 
guest on a life, the first three-quar- 
ters of which (he said) had witnessed 
nearly all the historic events of the 
world that were worth remembering. 

William P. Ward, Mr. Richards’ old- 
est business associate, was present, 
and to him the Ambassador, at the end 
of his address, gave up the chair. The 
company numbered over seventy. 

The dinner was organized by Fred 
Van Duzer, the son of the late S. R. 
Van Duzer, with whom Mr. Richards 
joined partnership in London in 1867. 

Mr. Richards was the ‘first sub- 
scriber in England to Printers’ INK, 
and on more than one occasion has 
been a contributor to its pages. He 
was the first president of the Sphinx 
Club, of London, and has represented 
in Great Britain Carter’s Liver Pills, 
the Colgate preparations, Bromo-Selt- 
zer, Sozodont, Antikamnia, etc. He 
was the first man to take American 
cigarettes and tobacco to England, hav- 
ing been the original agent of the old 
firm of Allen & Ginter. 


Armstrong Advanced in Fruit 
Growers Exchange 


Paul S. Armstrong, formerly in the 
dealer service department of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los 
Angeles, has been made assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Exchange to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of George H. Miller, who has 
joined the Western advertising office 
of Collier's. 
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Advertising for Supplies 


War Conditions in Britain Produce Large Advertisements from Purchasers 
of Waste Materials 


By Thomas Russell 


Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London, England 


RDINARILY, an advertise- 

ment would be defined as 
something published with the ob- 
ject of selling merchandise or ser- 
vices. The exigency of war has 
had the effect of reducing the 
quantity of goods available for de- 
livery to the consumer. It has 
also restricted the supply of 
paper, and thus reduced the space 
available in newspapers. All papers 
are running fewer pages—some of 
the dailies only four, and adver- 
tisements are only accepted of 
limited size. The Daily Mail, 
which some time ago doubled its 
price of publication, has lately re- 
duced its size to six pages, an- 
nouncing at the same time that 
only on the front page would an 
advertisement so large as a half 
double column be admitted, and 
only on one other page as much 
as eight inches double column; 
the largest space accepted else- 
where being a quarter double 
column. In dailies, full-page an- 
nouncements no longer appear. 

As nearly all manufacturers are 
hard put to it to maintain their 
output, reduced advertising fa- 
cilities are not regretted. Many 
advertisers—in the automobile 
field, for example—have no goods 
to deliver, but are keeping their 
announcements in the press to 
maintain good will and to avoid 
being forgotten. 

But a new class of advertise- 
ments has acquired prominence, 
namely the advertisements of buy- 
ers. Six or seven firms advertise 
on a liberal scale their desire to 
purchase waste-paper, and there 
is a brisk competition to give the 
seller attractive terms and facili- 
ties. There is often an appeal to 
patriotism. One advertiser says: 
“Waste paper for munitions bought 
—cash. Any grade, any quantity, 
anywhere —carriage forward — 
largest works in Central London.” 
(“Carriage forward” means that 


the advertiser will pay the freight.) 

Another announcement by the 
same concern combines personal 
and patriotic inducements : 

Don’t throw away your 
WASTE PAPER 
Turn It Into Gold. 

Wanted for Munitions, Waste Paper 
of all kinds. e are under Govern- 
ment order to supply waste paper for 
munition making. Will you help the 
output of fuse boxes, explosive tubes, 
fireworks, ‘‘stars,’’ etc., which are 
wanted in tremendous quantities by 
the “‘boys at the front’? Yes!! Then 
sell your waste paper to G. Chapelier, 
Waste Paper Depot for Mills, Largest 
Works in Central London, 101, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W. C., 1. 


Elsewhere he says: 


“Half an envelope will make an ex- 
plosive-tube. A 2-0z. box will make a 
charge case: %-lb. of paper will make 
a cartridge cylinder.” 


Another advertises his “price 
list,” viz., what he will pay: “Sell 
your waste paper to Phillips, Mills 
& Co., Ltd. Vans collect daily. 
Price list on application”—with 
address and telephone number. 
“Sell your waste paper to the 
Leading Firm,” says another; and 
another, “Don’t waste paper; sell 
it at Government schedule prices 
for munition making.” 

An advertisement in System re- 
assures sellers of old account 
books: “Destruction of all Waste 
Paper guaranteed. All waste is 
only to be used for Munitions 
and Paper-making.” 

Paper-making firms advertise 
for waste paper to be re-pulped 
and to use full pages in business 
magazines. 


BALING PRESSES ADVERTISED 


This advertising has had great 
effects in drawing waste paper 
out of cellars and warehouses for 
sale, and it has also supplied a 
fresh talking point to makers of 
baling machines. Under van-load 
lots, waste paper has to be put 
into sacks, which are sent for the 
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purpose by the purchasing con- 
cerns, and give trouble through 
the difficulty of estimating bulk. 
The baling-machine men make a 
feature of the fact that baled 
paper needs no bags and brings 
better prices than paper sold loose. 
Where there is much paper and 
strawboard for disposal, these 
machines, which cost about twen- 
ty dollars, are a good investment. 
A dyer in Scotland, operating on 
only a moderate scale, told me 
that a baling press paid for itself 
in less than a year. 

To economize zinc and copper, 
block-makers and electrotypers— 
who have several times notified 
concerted advances in prices—in- 
sist on worn-out electros and 
zincos being returned to the equiv- 
alent weight of any considerable 
order accepted. Type-founders 
are supplying munition works and 
advertising for old material. Yes- 
terday I wanted a line or two set 
up in a somewhat old-fashioned 
display font. Although this ap- 
peared in a printer’s type-book, he 
could not set the job. The face 
was not much in demand and he 
has sold the font to make shrapnel 
bullets. Fry’s metal-foundry pub- 
lishes in the Newspaper World an 
advertisement, which reads (in 
part) as follows 

Wanted for Munitions, Old Printing 
Metals and Dross. Stereos, Electros, 
Leads, Types, Quads, Furniture, Dross, 
for the manufacture of Shrapnel Bul- 
lets; also Old Copper Plates, Old Zincos, 
Old Brass Rule. Ask for oyr best 
offers. 

The Outfitter and Men’s Wear 
contain advertisements for mili- 
tary clothing that has failed to 
pass the examiners. One _ such 
announcement says: 

We are buyers of REJECTIONS. 
Khaki Drill Jackets and Trousers, cloth 
and Manchester goods. Clothing dam- 
aged, job or second-hand, military or 
civilian. 

Another firm uses half-pages in 
these publications with a plaintive 
request for woolen cuttings: 

The Premier House since 1850. A. 
Joseph, Earl St., London Rd., London, 
S. E., will give you 15d. per lb. for 
woolen cuttings. Bags and Labels sent 
free of charge. Samples submitted, 


quoted for by return. Cuttings received 
and not approved, returned to sender 


INK 


All communications 


Free of Charge. 
Full weight guar- 


to Earl St., London. 
anteed. 


The largest poster permitted by 
the restrictions order (60 inches 
by 40 inches) is used, with two 
beautiful designs, to advertise for 
scrap metal. One of these has the 
following wording, with a picture 
of a group of iron-smelters at 
work: 


PUT THE HUN ON IRON RATIONS 
Send us your obsolete machinery and 
scrap iron; it’s for munitions. ‘Two-ton 
lots or over we collect free. 


Advertising can be made to do 
almost anything in a business way 
—if you use it sagaciously. 


Ad Women Meet 


The monthly meeting of the League 
of Adverfising Women of New York 
was held at the Advertising Club, De- 
cember 18. The programme was divided 
into two parts, the first covering Distri- 
bution of the Product, Dealer Work and 
Selection of Mediums; the second dealt 
with Merchandising and Its Relation to 
Advertising. J. K. Frazer, vice-presi- 
dent of Blackman-Ross Company, told 
of the campaign for Mobiloils; Roy F. 
Soule, editor of Hardware Age, spoke 
on “Merchandising in the Larger 
Sense”; Mrs. Anne Tomlinson, of the 
Europe an department of Dry Goods 
Economist, described the merchandising 
of “imported creations,” the finesse in 
presentation and genuineness of the ad- 
vertised values. Miss Mabel Gras- 
winckel charted the successive steps 
connecting up merchandising and adver- 
tising, beginning with preliminary 
market investigations and _ following 
through to order and reorder of the 
advertised product. A round-table dis- 
cussion followed. 


Barnard, of Dyer, Advertising 
Manager of Boston “Ad- 
vertiser” 


F. R. Barnard, for the past three 
years vice-president of the George L. 
Dyer Company, of New York, has re- 
signed to accept the appointment of 
advertising manager of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and Sunday Advertiser 
and American. 

Before joining the Dyer organization, 
Mr. Barnard was with the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company for nine 
years, during the latter period as East- 
ern advertising manager. 

Previously he was in the advertising 
department of the Butterick Publishing 
Company for five years as assistant to 
three successive advertising managers 
of the Butterick Trio—John Adams 
Thayer, Thomas Balmer and Ralph Til- 
ton. 
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BLIND 
FAITH 


LECTROTYPES must, of ne- 
cessity, be bought on a 
basis of faith. They are 
not proofed in advance, 
like originals. There is 
no chance to check what 
your electrotyper deliv- 

ers until you start to print. Even then, 
imperfections which really belong to your 
duplicate plates will escape your notice, 
for the time spent in covering them up will 
be charged as “‘make-ready.”” You may, 
therefore, pay a tremendous price for your 
electrotypes—all depending upon how, you 
exercise that “‘blind faith”? which you must 
place in someone. What better selection 
could you make than Royal, where so many 
national buyers find the kind of plates you 
ought to have? Let us send you the tan- 
gible evidence we have on hand for those 
who are strangers to us and our work. 

















ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Every tick of the clock 
a hundred-page book 
the whole day through 


That’s what we can do in the 
way of quantity shipments, Our 





equipment is unusual, It is 
planned to handle big runs. It 
saves you time and cost. That’s 
why we meet the requirements 
of those who are in the market 
for large editions. 


Ask for our book, “Big Runs.” It 
tells you why you don’t have to 
send your million runs a thousand 
miles away. 


The Jersey City Printing Company 
' Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 





Giving the New. Specialty a Chance 
for Life 


How Samstag & Hilder Bros.’ Road Salesmen Were Persuaded to Take 
an Interest in Fashionette Hair Nets So the Line Had 
an Opportunity to Prove Its Merits 


By Bruce Bliven 


cy <TTING your road salesmen 
to take an interest in the new 
product which you are adding to 
the old familiar line is one of the 
ever-recurring problems which 
manage to bring a tinge of white 
into the sales manager’s hair. 
The new product is usually there 
only “on trial,” anyhow; and un- 
less the salesmen give it a fair 
chance for life by presenting it to 
their customers as much and as 
strongly as they should, it is very 
apt to be “choked to death” in the 
rush of business on the well-estab- 
lished items in the house’s list. 
If the salesmen are operating on 
a commission basis, and if the new 
specialty is one which sells for an 
insignificant fraction of the aver- 


age price of the house’s goods, 
salesman-indifference is apt to be 


changed into open refusal to 
waste expensive time in pushing 
the new item when there is no 
money in it. 

How one sales manager faced 
conditions of this sort, and by 
skilful strategy, in the course of 
which advertising played an im- 
portant part, succeeded in jam- 
ming a new product well up 
among the house’s biggest sellers 
in the course of a few months, is 
a record which other sales man- 
agers will doubtless be glad to 
read. 

When Samstag & Hilder Bros., 
of New York, introduced the 
Fashionette Hair Net some ten 
months ago, they realized that 


getting distribution for it was go-. 


ing to require a rough-and-tumble 
business battle of no small order. 
This firm, acting as wholesalers 
or manufacturers of about 10,000 
items of novelty and _ specialty 
goods retailed primarily through 
department stores, maintains a 
high-powered, “big-money” staff 


of salesmen calling on retailers. 
These men are under an expense 
of fifteen or twenty dollars a day 
each; most of them have been 
calling on their customers for a 
long time and know them inti- 
mately; and they are accustomed 
to handle items on which the 
average wholesale price would 
probably be $100 a gross—items 
which the department store buyers 
know all about and are glad to 
get. It was planned to market the 
Fashionette Hair Net at a price 
of approximately $12 a gross. 
The problem then was—how could 
the firm persuade the salesmen to 
stop in the midst of selling, let us 
say, a thousand-dollar bill of 
leather goods or notions, or a 
five hundred-dollar bill of jewelry, 
to force upon an indifferent buyer 
a twelve-dollar order of hair nets? 


THE SALESMEN WON OVER 


It looks difficult, doesn’t it? 
But it wasn’t particularly so. The 
salesmen were called together be- 
tween trips, and Albert. Samstag. 
the member of the firm in direct 
charge of this campaign, made 
them a little speech, which ran 
something like this: 

“You boys know that this trip 
we're asking you to push the 
Fashionette Hair Net, at $12 a 
gross. Compared with the other 
items in your average sales, that 
is a small amount of money. 
You've been trained to ‘shoot for 
big figures,’ and I wouldn’t have 
you alter your ideas. Neverthe- 
less, I am going to ask you to 
push this hair-net, and this is 
why: 

“We believe that in it we have 
something with the potentialities 
of being a big seller; we think 
that any store which stocks it is 
going to find a rapidly increasing 
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demand from the public. There- 
fore, a $20 order now from one of 
your customers is going to mean 
$500 in reorders later on—for 
which you will receive due credit. 
A $500 order of jewelry, sold to- 
day, is just one sale, and you need 
just as much work to sell the next 
$500 worth next time. But when 
you sell a small initial order of 
Fashionette we believe you are 
just starting a snowball rolling 


HERE is no secret to a well-groomed, 

every-hair-in-place, stylish coiffure. If you 
want to eliminate bothersome loose locks of 
hair—and falling hair pins, wear 


Jashionette 
Invisible ‘HAIR NETS 


They are invisible to the eye — indispensable to the 
coiffure. Made of the finest quality sterilized human 
hair and processed for exceptional strength, so that 
they out-wear several ordinary hair nets 
The Fashionette 8 a self-conformine, cap-shape ed or al 

s in every shac < eS 

hite and gray *% c ‘All 


Gi ge 


Samst 


THIS COPY IN THE MAGAZINES GIVES 
FOR SATISFACTORY HAIR-NETS 


downhill, which will go on bring- 
ing in money for you and also 
for us. 

“To clinch the fact of our be- 
lief in this product, we are going 
to advertise it to the public. That 
represents quite a departure for 
us. You can see for yourself that 
if our faith in the possibilities of 
this new specialty were not un- 
bounded, we wouldn’t be starting 
out in this way.” 

Then the advertising plans 
were outlined to the salesman, and 


each man was furnished with a 
sales manual containing proofs of 
all the consumer advertising, full- 
sized specimen nets, etc. 

Did that appeal to the salesmen 
“bite home”? Evidently it did, 
since the new hair net, starting 
“from scratch” last spring, now 
enjoys a splendid distribution in 
every part of the United States, 
and is selling so fast that the firm 
confidently expects to do a busi- 
ness of half a mil- 
lion dollars on a 
twelve - and - a -half 
cent article, during 
1918. The salesmen, 
if we may judge by 
results, certainly 
went out of their 
way to give the 
young specialty a 
good chance for life. 
In the opinion of 
Mr. Samstag, the 
fact that the product 
was to be advertised 
was the dominating 
factor in securing 
the co-operation of 
the salesmen. “Not 
all of these men 
understand or ac- 
knowledge the power 
of advertising as a 
sales factor,” he re- 
marked. “But they 
were impressed by 
the convincing proof 
we gave them of 
our own belief in 
the potentialities of 
the Fashionette, as 





“specrrications” evidenced by our 


readiness to spend 

money for an ex- 
pensive advertising campaign. If 
we were willing to ‘take a chance,’ 
they were.” 

The advertising campaign has 
in itself had even more remark- 
able results, and shows clearly 
the power which an advertised 
specialty has in stabilizing and 
steadying the market. The hair- 
net market was in a chaotic state 
when the new specialty was in- 
troduced. Nets were selling at all 
the way from five cents each to 
thirty-five or even fifty cents; 
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The 14 Poultry Annual 
of Farm @ Home 


The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 


Appears February Next 


At Proved Result Bringer 
FO 13 vears Farm and 


Home has been issuing 
a Poultry Annual — the 
February number. 

The next issue —our 
14th — will have a four- 
colored lithographed offset 
cover; undoubtedly the 
first instance of a farm 
paper to have such a cover. 
It should have a wonder- 
ful effect upon the returns 
from this Poultry Annual, 
which has proved to be a 
steady result-bringer. 




















Eagerly awaited, our 
subscribers look forward 
19} to this issue, coming just 
ANNUAL jo before the opening of the 


POULTRY 


ate ea poultry raising season, as 

COVER DESIGN a . P ig arrienet 

Lithographed in four colors, their fou i ry — opedta 
offset process and buyer Ss guide. 


600,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


Put Farm and Home’s Poultry Annual down on your list. If your 
goods are of even ordinary interest to any member of a farm 
family at any time, you can depend upon your advertisement 
being of extra interest to the 600,000 prosperous, ready-buying 
farm families who read and study this feature number. 


Forms Close January 15, 1918—Make Your Reservations for Space Early 





Ask your agent about the POULTRY ANNUAL of FARM & HOME or write 
us direct. If you have notas yet received a prospectus descriptive of this 
big feature number—send at once for a copy, addressing nearest office. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


30 No. Michigan Ave. Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Forsyth Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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Hold What You Have 


T is just as necessary for an advertiser to educate 
distributors of his product as it is for a government 
to train a soldier after enlistment. 


Such internal education of a manufacturer’s sales- 
men, his jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen, retailers and re- 
tail sales people is a factor too often overlooked or 
slighted by agencies who concentrate entirely on the 
preparation of consumer advertising aimed to create 
new business. 


If kept constantly reminded of your product, your direct and 
indirect sales organization will really sell it instead of reluctantly 
supplying it only when called for. 

An improvement over commonplace methods—house organs, 
trade folders, the use of trade papers, etc.—is necessary to do such 
educating effectively. 

While the vast bulk of our business is with magazines and met- 
ropolitan dailies, still, we have developed trade approach to an 
entirely new field of endeavor and effectiveness. 

We are prepared to submit some practical, economical plans of 
a new and special nature for keeping your internal organization 
not only awake but enthusiastic about your product. 


The Albert P. Hil Company, lac. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Established 1906 


Trade Investigation; Sales and Advertising Plans ; Magazine, Newspaper and 
Direct Advertising. Personal, Sincere, Effective Service. 
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they frequently proved unsatisfac- 
tory to the customer because of 
being the wrong color, or be- 
cause they broke too easily; and 
many women were becoming dis- 
gusted with the whole idea of 
wearing hair nets, which were 
such a nuisance. To-day it is said 
that there is a marked tendency 
for nets to swing around to the 
Fashionette price; while the 
exactness with which color stan- 
dards are maintained, and the 
prompt replacement of unsatisfac- 
tory goods, have had a whole- 
some effect upon the conditions of 
the market in general. 


PRODUCT A “WAR BABY” 


The new net may fairly be said 
to be a “war baby.” Before the 
war, all hair nets came from Ger- 
many and sold at wholesale at 
very high prices—$25 a gross be- 
ing perhaps a fair average. The 
nets, it may be said, were made 
from Chinese hair, which was 
packed into bales and shipped to 
Germany, treated with acid to 
sterilize it and make it fine, and 
presumably woven into nets by 
the skilled hands of German and 
Austrian peasant laborers. (There 
is strong ground for believing 
that part of the prepared hair was 
also returned to China, woven 
there and sent a second time to 
Germany for repacking and ship- 
ment to the United States.) The 
war stopped this business, and 
American firms had to make new 
arrangements direct with Chinese 
manufacturers who had gone in- 
to the business. Chinese hair is 
now woven into nets in China by 
the skilful yet cheap labor of na- 
tive workmen. It is refined and 
dyed in the United States. 

When the first of these new nets 
began to reach the United States, 
the importers rubbed their eyes in 
amazement. The Chinese manu- 
facturers were charging prices in- 
finitely lower than. the Germans 
had—in some cases actually only 
one-tenth as much! It became 
evident that the German business 
pirates had been reaping a rich 
harvest at our expense, and that 
this was another of those fat 
trade monopolies which were de- 


stroyed forever when the Kaiser’s 
sword-itch got too strong to be 
resisted. 

Under the pre-war German 
prices, hair nets made from real 
hair had retailed at from twenty 
to fifty cents, and were naturally 
beyond the reach of all except the 
rich. The new prices which re- 
sulted from dealing direct with the 
Chinese manufacturers opened up 
a great new market. Hitherto the 
middle-class woman had worn silk 
hair nets, or none at all. Why 
should she not be educated to 
wear human hair nets at a lower 
price? The price, of course, 
must not be too low, or she would 
look upon the product with that 
suspicion which invariably sur- 
rounds something which we feel 
to be too cheap. Samstag & 
Hilder Brothers looked the situ- 
ation over, and the result was the 
Fashionette Hair Net, retailing in 
all possible shades and colors, at 
two for a quarter. 


MAY BROADEN ADVERTISING TO IN- 
CLUDE OTHER ITEMS 


The advertising campaign which 
has done such yeoman’s work in 
building up the business has used 
some eight or nine of the women’s 


magazines, single and double 
column space being used in 100- 
and 150-line depth. Each adver- 
tisement is illustrated with a por- 
trait of some beauteous maiden: 
whose elaborately coiffed tresses 
are held in place with one of the 
new ‘hair nets. The entire back- 
ground of the advertisement is 
covered with fine crisscrossed 
lines like those in a hair net, and 
the copy is set in a routed-out 
white space. In these advertise- 
ments, the convenience of a hair 
net is emphasized. “What a 
pleasure it is,” says one example, 
“to know that you can go to din- 
ner, dance or theatre—remove 
your hat—and know that your 
coiffure is as trim, neat and’ well- 
arranged as when you left home. 
Wear Fashionette Hair Nets and 
you can feel at perfect ease on all 
occasions. You won’t have to fuss 
with stray hairpins or loose locks.” 

Prominent in each advertise- 
ment is the little logotype which 
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says “Colonial Quality — Sam- 
stag’s, New York.” This is the 
general name which blankets all 
the hundreds of items which the 
company wholesales, including 
leather goods, toilet accessories, 
women’s neckwear, etc. At pres- 
ent the net is the only item which 
is extensively advertised, but it is 
not unlikely that there will be sev- 
eral new arrivals before long in 
the family of advertised goods 
put out by this house, so success- 
ful has the first venture proved. 
The advertising has not been 
slow in producing the consumer 
demand; and the company has 
used it in a novel fashion to aid 
in getting additional retail out- 
lets. Naturally, many mail orders 
have been received from cities 
where the hair nets are not on 
sale. The company, in such cases, 
looks up two or three well-rated 
stores in that city and writes to 
them about the order which they 
have been obliged to fill direct 
owing to the lack of a retail dis- 
tributor in that territory; the sug- 
gestion is made that the store ad- 


dressed should stock the specialty 
in expectation of repeat orders 
from the first customer, as well 
as other sales. 


WAY OPEN FOR CUSTOMERS’ TO 
HELP GET DEALERS 


In filling the original order, 
a letter goes out with the hair net 
suggesting how convenient it 
would be for the customer if she 
could get additional nets at a re- 
tail store in her city. She is giv- 
en a list of the stores which have 
been circularized on the basis of 
her order, and she is requested to 
call upon them and ask them—or 
one of them, at least—to stock 
Fashionette. Experience has 
proved that in many cases the 
customer has no hesitancy in do- 
ing so, and that the store is very 
apt to take her suggestion. 

One of the cleverest ways of 
breaking into the department 
stores was developed as a “sell- 
ing stunt” to reach the motion- 
picture actresses. These women 
often work all day long “out on 
location,” and keeping their hair 
in perfect condition is an impera- 
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tive necessity, as often a scene is 
taken late in the afternoon, 
which, on the screen, precedes by 
a few seconds one which was tak- 
en early in the morning. 

Realizing the value of “movie 
queen” testimonials, the company 
sent one net to every actress in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles. It 
was accompanied by a letter ex- 
plaining its merits, and suggesting 
that if the net sent did not match 
the color of the actress’s hair, she 
should take it to a local de- 
partment store and get it ex- 
changed. An arrangement had 
already been made with the store 
to carry a complete range of col- 
ors at the firm’s expense. Every 
actress received a light brown 
net, and, of course, in a majority 
of cases she found an exchange 
advisable. As any sort of hair 
net can only be worn a few times, 
the number of repeat sales was 
soon very large, and the depart- 
ment store was delighted to stock 
the specialty in the regular way. 

In the past seven months, nearly 
150 full-size window displays have 
been made on the stores’ own ini- 
tiative. The company provides to 
stores whose orders justify it a 
handsome glass_ stock-box to 
stand on the counter. 

For the close observer of ad- 
vertising, the strongest point of 
interest in this campaign is found 
in its illustration of the opportu- 
nities created by a chaotic market 
for the legitimate marketing 
methods of the advertiser. When 
goods are being sold in a haphaz- 
ard fashion, some at enormous 
profits and some on an unsound 
basis as to the quality of the 
goods, it creates an inviting op- 
portunity for the man who is will- 
ing to take a moderate degree of 
profit and maintain a fixed, guar- 
anteed standard of quality. Nat- 
urally, the trade which has been 
guilty of the erratic practices is 
sometimes reluctant to get into 
line; but with the driving power 
of advertising skilfully applied, 
there is not only a widening field 
for the advertiser, but even his 
competitors are forced to get on 
the same sound merchandising 
basis he occupies himself. 





Express Company in Producer-to- 
Consumer Campaign 


In the Farm Papers Appeal Is Made to Ship Goods to City—In City 
Dailies Ads Suggest Direct Buying From Country 


OO much of fruits, vege- 

tables, poultry, butter and 
eggs in the country and too little 
of these in town was the condi- 
tion of supply and demand which 
prompted the Southern Express 
Company to establish its market 
bureau in 1915, to bridge the chasm 
between shipper or producer and 
dealer or consumer. The bureau 
was located at the headquarters of 
the Southern Express Company, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., and put 
under the supervision of W. W 
Owens, second vice-president. 

A series of advertisements was 
prepared for farm journals 
throughout the Southeast, with a 
combined circulation of a million 
and a half among the most pros- 
perous planters. The ads began 
to run in March, 1915. The argu- 
ment of the copy was to get the 
country shipper or producer in 
touch with the local express 
agent; furnish that agent his 
name, address, commodities of- 
fered for sale, and when and 
wherever possible, the price at 
which they could be sold 

This information was immedi- 
ately transmitted to the market 
bureau in Chattanooga, where it 
was published in the “Market Bu- 
reau Bulletin,” printed weekly, 
and placed in the hands of the 
3000 Southern Express agents lo- 
cated in the largest cities and 
towns throughout the Southeast, 
for distribution among their city 
and town customers. 

At the same time, a similar ad- 
vertising campaign was arranged 
for publication in the leading daily 
papers in the principal cities 
throughout the territory, announc- 
ing the establishment of the mar- 
ket bureau and its free bulletin 
service, 

In these advertisements the city 
customers of the company—com- 
mission men; green grocers, poul- 


try and egg depots, hotels, cafés, 
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clubs, boarding houses and private 
homes were furnished copies of 
these bulletins weekly and were 
in position to get in immediate 
and direct touch with shippers and 
producers. 

In no instance does the company 
act as other than a carrying agent. 
No commodities are bought for 
resale. The service of the bureat 
is solely that of intermediary, 
through whose bulletins supply 
and demand may be equalized. 

Special instructions as to pack- 
ing commodities for transporta- 
tion were issued, so that a ship- 
per’s consignment could be placed 
on the market in the best possible 
condition. 

In this way much of the pro- 
duce which has heretofore gone to 
waste in the gardens and orchards 
throughout the South, where 
there is something growing green 
the year ’round, found a nearby 
market and a satisfied customer. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING FOR 
INDIVIDUAL STATES 


A special drive was made in 


Florida, famous throughout the 
country for its delicious fruits and 
fragrant flowers. For years grow- 
ers had not given any special at- 
tention to individual shipments in 
fancy packages and in small quan- 
tities. 

A special campaign was launched 
in the farm journals and fruit- 
trade papers of Florida urging the 
orchard owners, truck growers and 
other shippers to make up small 
shipments of fruit and vege- 
tables to be delivered by express. 
An attractive booklet on this sub- 
ject was prepared and distributed 
through the leading hotels and 
Chambers of Commerce through- 
out Florida, in addition to those 
given out to the thousands of 
Florida travelers each winter by 
the local agents of the Southern 
Express Company. One of these 
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attractive booklets was placed on 
the breakfast table of every din- 
ing car during the season. These 
booklets pointed out that indi- 
vidual shipments of fruits and 
vegetables could be made from 
any point in Florida to “the folks 
back home.” The names of those 
in position to make these ship- 
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Fresh from 
the Country 


Everything that goes on 
your table can be “fresh 
from the country” if 
you buy through our 
Market Bulletins. 
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NES 
Better Food 


_—more economical 
Fresh eggs, pure butter, 
garden grown vegetables 
and ripened fruits are 
offered city dealers and 
consumers by the country 
shipper and producer 
who has a surplus to sell. 
Get a Market Bulletin, 
free from our Agent, 
and order your food ex- 
pressed to you. 

Tue SOUTHERN Express 
CoMPANY 


HUTS 


eee er E 
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ADVERTISING A SERVICE, PURE AND SIMPLE 


ments were furnished in every 
town by the express agent, and 
thousands of crates of fruits and 
vegetables that ordinarily would 
have gone to waste were shipped 
north, to the delight of the win- 
ter-bound stay-at-homes. 

This same procedure was car- 
ried on in Georgia during the 
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peach-shipping season; in North 
Carolina during the strawberry 
season and in Virginia during the 
apple season. 

In addition, thousands of bar- 
rels of oysters in the shell have 
been delivered to the various 
homes throughout the Southeast 
through the medium of the mar- 
ket bureau bulletin. 

In speaking of the effect of this 
unique co-operative advertising 
and service campaign, Mr. Owens 
says: “It has undoubtedly fur- 
nished the public with a better 
grasp of the possibilities of ex- 
press service than they ever had 
before. We are more than pleased 
with the results secured.” 


Sweet Feed Advertising Starts 
Next Month 


The advertising campaign of the 
Sweet Feed Manufacturers Association. 
announced in Printers’ InK of August 
30, is getting under way. The first 
advertising will appear in a list of Sun- 
day papers in the South and South- 
west on January 13. During the first 
five months of 1918 the copy will run 
in forty Sunday newspapers in these 
sections and then it is planned to cover 
the entire United States with a larger 
campaign on dairy and poultry feeds. 

A general meeting of members of the 
association and their salesmen will be 
held in St. Louis, December 29, to 
acquaint salesmen with the coming ad 
vertising so that they may “sell” it to 
the feed dealers. 

A trade-mark has been adopted in the 
form of an old sailor at a pilot wheel. 
and the “Pilot Wheel” feed will be 
promoted as dependable stock feed of 
first quality. 

The advertising will be signed by 
the association, whose headquarters are 
at Memphis, Tenn., and each piece of 
copy contains this paragraph: 

“Write to-day for a list of our mem 
bers. Any of them will quote prices or 
give you the name of a local dealer.” 

he advertising will be handled 
through the Simpson Advertising Serv 
ice, St. Louis. , 


Harris Leaves Armour & Co 


M. F. Harris, assistant advertising 
director of Armour & Co., Chicago. 
for several years, has resigned his po- 
sition. His successor has not yet been 
announced. 


First 


New Magazine Issues 
Number 


The New Success—Marden’s Maga- 
zine is a new periodical, the first num- 
ber of which has just been issued. The 
publication office is in New York: 
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THE WORKS 
of the MASTERS 


In the making of photo-engraving plates, 
the hand of the skilled artisan is just 
as apparent as the work of a great artist 
is in some well-known masterpiece. 
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To make something more than “just 
plates” requires organization, equipment, 
experienced workmen and honest atten- 
tion to details. This combination gives 
plates that not only beautify, but add 
dynamic force to sales copy and prestige 
to the product advertised by them. 


LOT 


And this is just the combination that is 
“built into” the plates of The Sterling En- 
graving Company—the largest producer 
of photo-engraving plates in America. 
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You are cordially invited to visit our 
plantsand see quality plates in the making. 
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Plates of Poster Advertising Company on 


the following pages were made in our shop. 
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The Sterling Engraving Co. 
NEW YORK 


200 William Street - - - - Downtown 
roth Avenue at 36th Street - - - Uptown 
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HE average woman on her 
daily marketing or shopping 
trips sees your Posters—each 
acting as a powerful reminder. 


The grocer is impressed by 
your advertisement in his 
neighborhood because 
you are constantly telling 
the vital selling facts to 
every one of his customers. 


Take one sales section— 
test Posters there. 


Let us show you how to 
make this trial successful 
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Fern Stock Gone 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Foremost Farm Paper 





of the Northwest 


is the only farm paper in the Northwest that is back- 
ing the farmers in their fight for repeal of the 
Federal Grain Grades. 


[t is the only farm paper in the Northwest that backed 
the dairy interests in their successful fight for living 
prices for their products. 


It is the only farm paper in the United States to lead 
the way for better country life by getting stories of 
successful community building to show how country 
life can be made better. 





In its January First issue it has a symposium con- 
tributed to by authorities in their respective lines as 
to what must be done by their industries to help the 
farmer win the war. 


FARM, STOCK & HOME is the livest farm paper 


| in the country. 





Your advertisements in it will be read and answered. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA 
1119 Advertising Building.......... Chicago, II. 


A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
No. 1 Madison Avenue,,......New York, N. Y. 


A. D. McKINNEY 
Third Nat'l Bank Building.......St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ward Baking 


Company’s Free Deal 


Under Fire 


Commission Files 
Complaint—Another Complaint 
Against the Same Company 
Has to Do with Arbitrary Prac- 
tices Enforced in Maintaining 
Prices 


Federal Trade 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has recently filed against 
the Ward Baking Company, 
of New York, two complaints 
which bring out points of possible 
interest to advertisers and manu- 
facturers in general. 

The first complaint, known as 
No. 21 on the Trade Commission 
docket, strikes at a form of “free 
deal” which the Trade Commis- 
sion declares its belief, as a re- 
sult of a preliminary investiga- 
tion, to be in violation of Section 
5 of the Act of Congress, ap- 
proved September 26, 1914. It is 
declared that at various times 
during the past two years the 
Ward company has for periods 
of several consecutive days given 
gratis to each purchaser of its 
bread in certain places in the 
United States, a quantity of 
bread equal to the amount of 
bread bought and paid for by such 
customer during the tinte that the 
free deal is on. It is the con- 
viction of the Trade Commission 
that this form of price-cutting has 
been adopted with the intent and 
for the purpose of stifling and sup- 
pressing competition, and accord. 
ingly the Trade Commission has 
summoned the company to appear 
at Washington on January 21 
and show cause why an order 
should not be ordered requiring 
the concern to cease and desist 
from this sales plan. 

In proof of the fact that prob- 
lems do not come singly to the 
manufacturer, the company has 
been called upon to appear before 
the same tribunal on February 25 
_to make answer in a second com- 
plaint officially designated as 
Docket No. 28. This last repre- 
sents an angle of the price main- 
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tenance issue which the trade 
body seems disposed of late to 
raise in so many different quar- 
ters and in so many different 
forms. 

Against Ward it is charged 
that it “has fixed and maintained 
certain arbitrary standard prices 
at which the prodticts manufac- 
tured and sold by it in interstate 
commerce shall be resold by the 
purchaser thereof, and has re- 
quired and does now require its 
purchasers to agree to maintain 
said standard prices and resell 
such products at such standard 
selling prices.” According to the 
preliminary investigation made by 
the Trade Commission the Ward 
company induces and compels its 
customers to maintain its standard 
prices by the familiar practice of 
refusing to sell its products to 
customers or dealers who will not 
agree to maintain the standard 
resale prices. 

In justification for its action in 
calling a halt upon the operation 
of the Ward system for holding 
dealers in line the Trade Com- 
mission in its complaint sets 
forth the belief that such a 
scheme of price uniformity has 
“the intent, purpose and effect of 
eliminating competition in the 
selling price among the various 
dealers.” It is further recited 
that the outcome of the operation 
of this plan of dealer control is 
to prevent the dealers “from 
making their own prices to the 
consuming public, and from time 
to time changing said prices, and 
depriving the consuming public of 
the benefit of competition among 
said dealers.” 

Persons who are conversant 
with inside happenings in the bak- 
ing industry since the United 
States Government. undertook 
food conservation via food con- 
tro! can scarcely fail to find an 
interesting coincidence between 
the issuance of these complaints 
against the Ward concern and the 
reluctance of certain producers of 
advertised bakery products, such 
as, say, bread and cakes, to co- 
operate with the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration to the extent which 
it was felt in Washington there 
should be co-operation. 





The Export Catalogue as a Salesman 


A Glance at the Kind of Information It Should Contain—The Physical 
Appearance Is Most Important 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Manager Export Department, The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, Mass. 


HERE are not a few manu- 

facturers whose domestic sell- 
ing organization covers, through 
their own representatives, every 
town of average size in the 
United States. It is safe to say 
that no manufacturer in any 
country, through his own sales 
force, similarly covers every aver- 
age city in the world. 

This fact has direct bearing on 
the export catalogue. While a 
handsome catalogue may be of 
only passing assistance to the 
salesman’s personal attack, it is 
usually the attention arrester, the 
desire creator, and the action 
compeller in mail work. 

The exceptions are those firms 
fortunately able to take part of 
this huge task from the catalogue 
by judicious sampling. 


This brief introduction inten- 


tionally conflicts with the export 
ideas of many. Their views are 
expressed clearly by their small, 


unattractive and non-salesman- 
like export catalogues. In using 
the word “small” it must be un- 
derstood that I mean “smaller 
than should be.” It is folly to 
expect that a catalogue omitting 
important items will be a great 
sale producer compared to its 
domestic relation. This almost 
invariably possesses not only 
greater attractiveness, but also in- 
cludes more desire-creating lures 
for the buyer. 

It is only fair to admit that too 
many domestic catalogues are 
overloaded with minor - lines 
which the bold might say were 
detrimental to the manufacturer’s 
best interests here at home. 

Surely, it is folly to load up an 
export catalogue with lines and 
subdivisions of lines which divert 
the attention of the foreign buyer 
from the really important lines 
which are to be merchandised. It 
is an amusing and a costly trait 


of human nature to desire that 


children should learn to swim 
without going near the water. 

Many an infant export depart- 
ment has been told to get foreign 
business without even a chance 
to paddle in the cash drawer for 
traveling expenses. 

We all know of firms so proud 
of their plants and boards of di- 
rectors that they issue elaborate 
booklets featuring both—almost 
to the exclusion of their prod- 
ucts. These same firms feel con- 
fident that the foreign market can 
be won by a three-fold, 3x5 en- 
closure, minus illustrations, and 
handsomely printed on_ tinted 
paper in one color. 


NO ECONOMY IN THIS SORT OF “SAV- 
ING” 

It must be admitted, however, 
that these “liberal-minded” firms 
are better than the real tight- 
wads. I well remember one of 
these. Its export manager was 
hired (as nearly as he could fig- 
ure out) because the manufac- 
turer had on hand several thou- 
sand domestic catalogues which 
cost nothing because of a printer’s 
error therein. These catalogues 
were in English, of course, but 
as one of the partners told the 
export manager, “They are full 
of pictures, and those foreigners 
will be tickled to see what a real 
hardware line looks like.” I 
have often wondered whether or 
not this complacent partner would 
faint if he saw the wholly ad- 
mirable catalogues of Simonds 
and Disston! 

There are many markets in the 
world, particularly in the first 
couple of decades of a manufac- 
turer’s export experience, which 
are best covered by direct mail 
work. His catalogue must be his 
only selling representative. 

To-day, perhaps, in some of 
these markets the catalogue can 
be an “order-taker” rather than 
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a salesman. To-morrow (and 
there is bound to be a long to- 
morrow) the foreign importer 
will not base his purchases upon 
compelling necessity. Very pos- 
sibly he will return again to 
sources of supply limited only by 
the production of manufacturers 
in more nations than existed in 
the pre-war period. 

As one executive of a Philadel- 
phia manufacturing corporation 
told me: “We are going out after 
export trade now for the first 
time. I may be.extravagant, but 
our first export catalogue is being 
built not so much to sell goods 
at first glance, as it is to sell the 
foreign buyer the idea that we 
are a more desirable place to buy 
than any previous source of sup- 
ply.” He is right. He is using 
his first export catalogue to sell, 
not a fraction of what he has to 
offer, but his proposition—his ex- 
ceptionally fine manufacturing fa- 
cilities, his wonderful care in 
making his products, his liberal 
policies, and his ability to supply 
the right goods in the right way 
—after, as well as during, the 
war. 

If it is a fact that a firm can, 
through its correspondence, im- 
press its desirable personality on 
its foreign customers, then it is 
the inevitable corollary that it 
can and should do this through 
its export catalogue. 

The foreign merchant who re- 
ceives the eminently attractive 
catalogue of the American Crayon 
Company, of Waltham, Mass., 
sees in it not only a desirable 
line of merchandise, but he also 
must gather from it a great deal 
of the personality of the company 
—the intangible something which 
makes it a desirable business con- 
nection. 

The importer admiringly con- 
templates the well-arranged and 
substantially bound loose-leaf cat- 
alogue of the Waltham Watch 
Company. He is impressed not 
only with the variety and work- 
manship of the products por- 
trayed, but also becomes imbued 
with the certainty that in secur- 
ing their business co-partnership, 
he is aligning himself with a 
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thoroughly businesslike manufac- 
turer. The buyer knows that his 
orders are certain to be filled with 
attention to the best ways of han- 
dling details. They are as certain 
to meet the exacting requirements 
of international trade as the sun 
is to rise and set. 

It is an asset to the Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
to create through the opening and 
explanatory pages of its export 
catalogue, the certain impression 
that the company is a veteran in 
foreign fields. The importer who 
has had disagreeable “experi- 
ences” sees in these explanatory 
pages proof positive that it will 
be his own fault if misunder- 
standings arise. 

Out of the now thousands of 
American manufacturers who are 
directly exporting their products 
in volumes large and small, there 
are perhaps two score whose ex- 
port catalogues are salesmen in 
the highest sense. These “sales- 
men” create confidence in the 
firm’s ability not only to make 
good goods but also create a pre- 
sumption that the firm behind 
them will be thoroughly desirable 
in the entire business relationship. 


MUST BUILD A SEPARATE REPUTA- 
TION ABROAD 


It cannot be emphasized too 
often nor too strongly that do- 
mestic reputation does not imply 
world recognition. This is hard 
for an American to understand. 
It is only through a _ constant 
series of proofs that it becomes 
at all plausible to think that firms 
whose names have become house- 
hold words here at home since 
childhood, are still meaningless 
in many parts of the world. 

In 1916 I was chatting with a 
large importer from one of the 
British colonies. He handed me 
an eight-page 81x11 illustrated 
price list and asked, “Do you 
chance to know anything of this 
firm? I need a connection with 
some maker of their general type 
of goods. Some of these things 
look interesting to me, but I don’t 
want to tie myself up to a small 
concern that cannot fill my or- 
ders.” 
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The flimsy eight-page folder 
which he had handed me was the 
sole export catalogue of a $10,- 
000,000 corporation. Its name is 
as well known to every reader of 
Printers’ INK as “Ivory Soap” 
or “Uneeda Biscuit.” 

I chanced to know that a much 
smaller corporation, one so small 
that it would be hardly recognized 
as a competitor, had issued sev- 
eral years before an export cata- 
logue of exceeding merit. If by 
any chance this small maker had 
stumbled on the fact that this par- 
ticular merchant from the Far 
East was thinking of adding a 
line of his type and in conse- 
quence had sent a catalogue, I 
am certain that an immediate con- 
nection would have resulted. This 
would have closed a most de- 
sirable connection to the later ap- 
peals of the far bigger company 
with the inferior catalogue. 

“Make it easy to buy” is the 
motto which should be always be- 
fore the builder of the export 
catalogue. It is no injustice even 
to some of those whose cata- 


logues have been previously men- 
tioned as excellent, to include at 
least a “baker’s dozen” of these 
as lacking something in this re- 


spect. It certainly is advisable to 
relieve “quotation letters” of the 
burden of explaining certain 
standardized details, such as the 
existence or non-existence of 
charges for export packing. 
Simply as an insurance against 
oversight, it is wise to include 
in the opening pages of an ex- 
port catalogue, all standardized 
practices which relate to the mak- 
ing and handling of an order. 
One criticism which foreign 
merchants are justified in making 
when comparing export cata- 
logues from this country with 
those of European manufacturers, 
is the lack of balance of which 
we are almost constantly guilty. 
In our domestic catalogues it is 
often good salesmanship to give 
a large amount of space and to 
lay particular emphasis on some 
novelty a step in advance of do- 
mestic competition. Our sub- 
conscious mind leads us to as- 
sume erroneously that we should 
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follow the same practice in our 
export catalogue. Often we 
relegate to an insignificant posi- 
tion the very line on which 
depends the success of a foreign 
campaign. Similarly, we em- 
phasize abroad some minor fea- 
ture of our products appreciated 
only in the home market. 

It may well be the case that in 
thus laying stress on the minor 
conveniences, we are overlooking 
the important fact that the article 
as a whole is not a common one 
in other markets. Possibly it is 
the fundamental idea, rather than 
some mere refinement, that re- 
quires explanation. The absurd- 
ity of overlooking this point is 
obvious on second thought. As- 
sume for the moment that auto- 
mobiles are unknown outside the 
United States. We can all be 
amused at the thought of a manu- 
fac.urer who, as a pioneer in ex- 
porting automobiles, urges for- 
eign dealers to lay in a stock of 
his cars because his car has a 
valve-in-head motor. 

This would be no greater per- 
version of introductory technique 
than is seen in every issue of ex- 
port journals and perpetuated in 
editions of export catalogues year 
after year. I have repeatedly seen 
illustrations accompanied by a text 
absolutely meaningless because 
the article portrayed was not one 
with which foreign buyers were 
familiar. These illustrations, even 
on careful study, failed to reveal 
the purpose or service of the de- 
vice. The text, “Notice the con- 
venient location of the thumb 
screw,” or some similar phrase or 
phrases, was as meaningless to 
the reader as though it had been 
printed in an unknown tongue. 

The export catalogue must be a 
salesman. In its preparation 
there should be a mental picture 
of Mr. Catalogue walking into 
the establishment of the foreign 
buyer, presenting your quotation 
letter as his letter of introduction, 
and then answering every ques- 
tion natural in the circumstances. 

Try it and see whether or not 
in your unbiassed opinion your 
Mr. Export Catalogue will bring 
home an order. ' 
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A MAGAZINE OF ADVERTISING FACTS 


Edited by W. R. HOTCHKIN 





The FULL PAGE Unit As an Advertising Factor 


Every advertiser has to face 
and answer this complex prob- 
lem: “Shall I use FULL 
PAGES in my campaign, or 
shall I spread out over more in- 
sertions and more mediums?” 

The latter policy has back of 
it many sound arguments and 
has caused many definite adver- 
tising successes. “Keeping con- 


stantly at it brings success” is 


sound doctrine. As John Wan- 
amaker puts it: “Advertising 
is no game for a quitter.” 

So important is the continuity 
of advertising that it would 
seem safe to decide that full 
pages should not be used if they 
interfered with the continuous 
advertising campaign. 

But the decision AGAINST 
full pages should never be made 
until two points are considered. 

First, the POWERFUL 
INFLUENCE of the Full 
Page—and second, the possibil- 
ity of finding the way to use 
Full Pages by arranging the 
regular schedule to permit it. 

The INFLUENCE of the 
Full Page on the mind of the 
newspaper reader is unques- 
tioned. 

It is the biggest structure on 
the skyline. It is the loudest 
noise. It opens the readers’ 


eves. It is commanding in its 
importance. It marks th2 com- 
modity as being a success be- 
cause it takes the full unit of 
space. It does not hedge or pare 
off a few dollars, and thus com- 
pels full measure of respect and 
consideration. 

It compels any reader of fu- 
ture smaller copy to think back 
to the FULL PAGE that was 
seen before. It gives strength 
and force to the whole succes- 
sive campaign. 

No matter what the copy or 
illustration, no smaller unit can 
have the psychological effect of 
the FULL PAGE. 

That is why great National adver- 
tisers use FULL PAGES regularly 
and why many small advertisers 
wisely and profitably punctuate their 


annual campaigns with one or more 
FULL PAGES. 

There is scarcely a small adver- 
tiser who cannot afford to use at 
least one FULL PAGE a season. 
In the light of results that others 
have secured any advertiser loses 
much by not finding the way to ex- 
ploit his product, name and trade- 
mark in a FULL PAGE in a news- 
paper read by many hundreds of 
thousands of people. 


See the fine examples repro- 
duced from the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, on the following 
pages: 
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Eight Hundred Thousand People 
Better Fixed 


than ever before in their lives—all buying the New 
York Evening Journal every day. With growing 
business prosperity and increasing Savings Bank de- 
posits, they are abundantly able to gratify their desire 
for the convenience and enjoyment of an automobile. 


That is why OVERLAND CARS are profitably ex- 
ploited in FULL PAGES in the New York Evening 
Journal. 


Undoubtedly — The Industry’s 
Crowning Achievement 


Prem your paint of view thin announce For we operate on the basis of - 
meent \¢ meat important. 


As © result we are producing care of 
exceptional quality—end marketing them et 
unusually low prices. 

Every car le built too rigid standard of 
pertormance, comfort and appearance. 


‘The new models are Keted in this ap- 


Fer now and for the first time in the 
hustery of the eutemobile business we as one 
single organization offer the public full and 
complete line of euternobiies 

_. This concentretion—thie greater eficlancy 


ie going to est 0 new standard of lew priced 
high-grede eutornobile valves. 





the 
‘Building on Broadway 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 


Broadway at 50th St., New York City. Telephone Circle—1300 
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Eight Hundred Thousand Pairs 
of Human Feet 


walk up to the newsstands every day and buy the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, and three or four other pairs of feet belong to the 
same families, making a total of 3,600,000 pairs of feet in those 
families connected with Evening Journal readers who are 


WEARING OUT SHOE SOLES ALL THE 
TIME 

That is why the GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. are 

using a series of FULL PAGES in the New York Evening Jour- 

nal to popularize NEOLIN SOLES for shoes. 


SE* TORR EVENING JOURNAL. ° ,* _Ameries's Grestest Kooning Newesaser. °° TURSDAY. NOVEMBER & 1987 


s Neolin ? 
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Eight Hundred Thousand Faces 
are Washed 


every morning and evening by people who buy the New York 
Evening Journal and other MILLIONS in the same families are 
consuming VAST QUANTITIES OF SOAP continuously. 


Hence, WOODBURY’S SOAP is exploited in FULL PAGES 
in the New York Evening Journal to win this great market for 
that excellent product. 


* Amerted’s Gremen Evening Neweveser ° * THURSDAY. OCTORER 25 fw 


Sunlight can be kind or cruel 


So whe Strong sunlight is the real proof of your skin's beauty. Wendivary’e Boel Gosp 


Is your skio so fine te fexture, so soft At mght, under soft shaded light. ‘ siecereare read 
ms pees y, grt, ‘ - 1ghts, you may tary wl me 3S ke 
i iitred succeed in making your skin appear attrac- 

tive, but how does it look by day? 


fakes place in your skin 


aw 
being evfti 





Send for this booklet and 
‘sample cake” 


sbows up a rough, scaly skin, shiny nose 
or & pallid, sallow complexion. 


rub your skin for Sve minutes with a piec 


of ica and dry carefully 


In ten days, or a week 
If you lie tn Canada, eddrem 
This Woodbury treatment, used nightly, Andrew Jergens Co. Lid. $20! Sherbrooke 
lovely from time o'hnak to la os it fo from —— ia ose 
pe ‘ta teae If you want to know how besutifel your a r ten day larly, 
akin can be—not only at night but im the of : textui ee 
Woodbury treatments are based on daytime, too— just try the following tréat- of your skin—-And complexion 
tuistundemenne fos every day achange ment tonight: you will be prot 


How to make your skin lovely by daylight, too 
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of the New York Evening Journal, and when the 
Hence, ““WEAR-EVER” 
ploited in FULL P 


cost of food is high 
and get the most from what is used. 
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Exght Hundred Thousand People 
Who Love Sweet Things 


—and whose families number two million 
more—buy the New York Evening Journal 
every day. These MILLIONS of people are 
eager to SAVE SUGAR, and The Corn Pro- 
ducts Co. find it profitable to exploit 
“KARO” in FULL PAGES in the New 


York Evening Journal. 
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ildren Should Have Candy! f&\\C 
Save Sugar—But Don't Spoil Xmas for the Children. A AWS 
Karo, the Great American Syrup, Makes Delicious Candy! 


Many a family is gust discovenng eee rere oe ek SO ron 3} 

right And that they can make twice as mach’ fa 

pure candy for the same amount as candy cost : 

at former Christmas tumes. : 

So this year they are having all the sweets 

want and are saving sugar as welll They : 

ase going to the grocer for Karo, the Syrup for : 

They are sending for a Com Products Cook | 

Book and learning how to make the most : 

American Syrup, debcous chocolates, fodges, caramels, creams, 9 
makes most deli- ee a 
cious and whole- 2s i. the ra hasdirapeese for 2 ver 

some that keeps fresh Yor days. 


Every housewife should know 
the three great KARO flavors 
KARO 
. Cera hehe eae opiate 


te ‘The aprep ter coche and = Perpeeed eh owe 
creme, Comet brandy in whe Ue he ged a 








Core Products Refining Company P.O. Box 161,New York 
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Eight Hundred Thousand 
Coffee Pots 


or percolators are redolent with the fragrant aroma 
of the magic bean—mostly three times a day, for the 
enjoyment of the readers of the New York Evening 
Journal and their families. 


That is why YUBAN coffee is exploited in FULL 
PAGES in the New York Evening Journal to reach 
these MILLIONS of coffee consumers. 
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Breakfast Tables 
are prepared every morning for the people who buy 


the New York Evening Journal every day; and these 
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Eight Hundred Thousand Appetites 
to Please 


all eager for something new, and glad to try its merits 
—all buying the New York Evening Journal every 
day, and talking to their families about good things 


advertised. 


That is why JAFFEE, the new hot meal-time drink 
is being exploited by FULL. PAGES to New York 


Evening Journal readers. 


100 <-=ps 26 ¢ 
Saves Sugar 


Ye Be BOs Oe ee 
time-drink because it is delicious— 
nourishing — satisfying — economical. 

You'll like the tempting flavor — ¢ 
flavor unlike any other mealtime drink you 
tusve ever used before. 

You'll like its freedom stemulants - 
Jellsis made holy & Blended faa 


You'll like the ease with which you 
prepare it—no trouble—no watching. 

You'll like Jaffee’s econowry—less expen- 
a nar 
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The City of Well-to-Do 
and Well-Paid People 








106,262 Incomes 
of $3,000—-$10,000 
in New York City 


307,700 Incomes of 
$3,000 to $10,000 in 
the United States. 














Less than 75,000 Incomes 
of $3,000 to $10,000 in 


Michigan Indiana 
Kentucky [Illinois 
Arkansas Missouri 
Iowa Wisconsin 
Minnesota 





The man an advertiser loves 
most has an income from $3,000 
to $10,000. It has been dem- 
onstrated that this $3,000 to 
$10,000 man is the typical live 
wire in any community. He is 
not too rich or too poor. He 
has enough income to enjoy him- 
self, mixes with his fellow men, 
belongs to clubs, reads advertis- 
ing and buys advertised goods. 

In the whole United States 
there are 307,700 people who 
pay taxes on incomes ranging 


from $3,000 to $10,000. 


Thirty-five per cent.of these 
typical well-to-do peuple live in 
New York City. 


These 106,262 people in 
Journal City with incomes run- 
ning from $3,000 to $10,000 
exceed in number all the people 
with similar incomes in the nine 
states of Illinois, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kentucky 


Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. 


Think what this means in 
concentrated purchasing power. 
In one locality, so small in area 
that it is only a dot on the map 
of the United States, you can 
reach with your advertising 
more well-to-do people than 
there are in nine states covering 
an area of 700 miles wide and 
1,100 miles long with a popu- 
lation of twenty-five millions. 


Every part of this densely 
populated prosperous commu- 
nity is covered every week day 
by the Evening Journal with 
the largest daily circulation in 
the United States. 

As New York City stands 
among~-cities, so does the New 
York Evening Journal stand 
among daily newspapers. 





Germany’s New Classes of Industrial 


Workers 


To Meet the Labor Handicap After the War, the Central Empires Are 
Already Sorting Out the Cripples and Fitting Them for 
the Work They Are Best Adapted to Perform 


I‘ some respects the effect of 
the war will be to turn manu- 
facturing conditions in Germany 
topsy-turvy. Every American 
trade expert who has ever studied 
German commercial methods and 
every American manufacturer 
who has ever measured lances 
with German competitors in Latin 
America or elsewhere has agreed 
that one of the secrets of Ger- 
many’s strong strategic position in 
international trade has been the 
perfect organization of her in- 
dustrial forces backing up an 
equally effective organization of 
selling forces. 

Now the war has scrapped big 
sections of this carefully tuned 
industrial machine, and it begins 
to look as though it would be no 
more than an even start for Ger- 


many—perhaps she will have to 
carry a handicap—when the com- 
mercial nations set out after the 


war to build up markets for 
goods. This is among the most 
interesting disclosures made in 
the confidential reports that are 
being sent home by Uncle Sam’s 
commercial agents who are. mak- 
ing a business of watching Ger- 
many from just over the neutral 
fences. 

It has already been related in 
Pr'nTers’ INK that the best judg- 


ment of the trade spies of the. 


United States Government is to 
the effect that, save in a few lines 
such as toys and pottery, there is 
absolutely nothing in the rumor 
that Germany has accumulated 
vast stocks of goods to let loose 
upon the world’s markets as soon 
as the war is over. Now comes, 
from the same source, the supple- 
mentary information that Ger- 
many will not be in a_ position 
quickly to resume production in 
any line on anything like the pre- 
war basis of efficiency. Indeed 
the prediction 


is ventured that 
79 


Germany will not be able to get 
away from the post in the new 
trade race nearly so promptly as 
some of her rivals. 

The reasons for all this con- 
cern the necessity for the assimi- 
lation of Germany’s new classes 
of industrial workers, and they 
are premises of decided interest. 
First of all the causes ascribed 
for the inevitable disorganization 
of the German industrial structure 
is the excessive proportion of 
skilled men that Germany has lost. 
No argument is needed to prove 
that in ultra-technical and highly- 
specialized fields such as. the 
chemical industries the “indis- 
pensable” man is not nearly so 
rare as in more commonplace pur- 
suits where a briefer apprentice- 
ship is necessary. Fragmentary 
information seeping through from 
Germany indicates that an ap- 
palling proportion of these mas- 
ters of their crafts have already 
been killed or incapacitated for 
the discharge of their former du- 
ties. Such is the status with re- 
spect to the men of military age, 
and in addition the malnutrition 
that has been universal in Ger- 
many has affected the older men 
to an extent unknown in Great 
Britain or even in France. 


ALREADY PLANNING TO EMPLOY 
CRIPPLES PROFITABLY 


Germany, with her customary 
efficiency has surpassed every 
other nation in the ingenuity and 
thoroughness which she is mani- 
festing in making use of the hu- 
man scrap returned to her from 
the battle lines. Remnants of men 
that in any other country would 
be deemed fit only for hopeless 
invalidism are being put prompt- 
ly to work. .However, new occu- 
pations must be found for these 
sightless, legless, armless unfortu- 
nates and in the necessity profit- 
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ably for adapting these artisans 
is found one of Germany’s most 
formidable tasks. 

Yet upon the ability of these 
new classes of industrial workers 
to make good, will depend Ger- 
many’s trade future. This, at 
least, is the surmise of a trade ex- 
pert who has lately returned from 
the German border, and it is a 
unique situation in which he finds 
cause for German desperation. 
As he senses the situation Ger- 
many must utilize her invalided 
veterans to the limit, must lure 
back from America and the lost 
colonies ¢very able-bodied Teuton 
who can be coaxed, and must 
speed up her already superior sys- 
tem of vocational education in or- 
der to draft boys as industrial ef- 
fectives at an earlier age. All this 
must be done, because, in Ger- 
many, the women industrial work- 
ers are eager to go back to the 
kitchens. Here you have the vul- 
nerable heel of German industrial 
power under the new conditions 

{n France there has been a cruel 
loss of man-power, but the wom- 


en are making up the deficit, and 
what is more to the point, they are 
willing to continue to do so. The 
vast majority of French women 
have always worked outside the 


home. They are not domestic in 
the sense of the German women. 
That French women have gloried 
in being “in business” is best at- 
tested by the circumstance that 
countless thousands have contin- 
ued in the harness long after the 
prosperity of a business enter- 
prise in which they had an inter- 
est would have made retirement 
possible. Naturally these women 
are not going to rebel against a 
continuance of the war status, 
which is only an intensification of 
the normal peace status. 

In Great Britain, in spite of the 
rumblings of industrial unrest 
that are inevitable in war time 
with its steadily rising prices, the 
indications are that many of the 
newly recruited factory workers 
will remain factory workers after 
opportunity comes to drop back to 
purely feminine pursuits. And in 
the United States, the best-posted 
investigators of the Department 


of Labor have told Printers’ Inx 
that thousands of women, having 
tasted of the independence of fac- 
tory employment, will never go 
back to the long hours of domes- 
tic service. Only in Germany, 
apparently, are the women un- 
reconciled and there lies a very 
special problem for Fritz. The 
hausfrau has, from time cut of 
mind, been the ideal in Germany. 
Either the Germans must displace 
that ideal or there will be an ach- 
ing void in many factories. But 
if they do displace it, what is to 
become of the men who crave 
home cookery, for, be it known, 
Germany has never organized as 
has France for housekeeping out- 
side the home. 

There is no reason to doubt the 
news, via the “underground” that 
Germany with forethought for 
after-the-war competitive condi- 
tions is already making a close 
systematic study of all her hu- 
man wrecks from the battle- 
grounds with the object of deter- 
mining for just what vocation 
each salvaged man is fitted. His 
training and his qualifications as 
well as his present physical limi- 
tations are scrutinized in order to 
determine into what niche of the 
industrial machine a maimed man 
will fit. American officials who 
have been watching this process 
state that it will have two out- 
comes, opposite in effect. On the 
one hand it will increase the 
amount of machine work in the 
German industrial field. A man 
without a leg, or maybe with only 
one arm, can operate a machine 
when he would be useless for the 
more active forms of manual 
labor. On the other hand it will 
increase the amount of hand work 
emanating from Germany. Here- 
tofore Germany has been able to 
beat the world in price competi- 
tion in certain lines because of 
her machine-made products. 
Henceforth, so the forecast reads, 
we are likely to find Germany ex- 
porting, in addition to an aug- 
mented output of toys, a wide 
range of articles of handicraft 
such as buyers have heretofore 
obtained in larger quantity from 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, etc. 
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Beginning January Ist, 1918 


MARIANNA WHEELER 


will give her services 


EXCLUSIVELY 


to readers of 


The People’s Home Journal 


becoming on that date an Associate Editor 
in charge, and extending the scope of her 
“Care of Children” department and new 
correspondence department, “The Young 
Mother’s Nursery Class.” 


ARIANNA WHEELER’S wide, prac- 
tical knowledge, gained through 
years of study and successful achieve- 

ment as administrative head of the Babies’ 
Hospital of New York, will make her ser- 
vices of unusual value in her field of work, 
the most important work in the nation— 
the rearing of healthy babies. She has a 
large follawing among the thousands of 
women who have appealed to her for 
technical advice and intelligent counsel. 
Her magazine articles have been treasured 
by mothers and prospective mothers 
throughout this country. 














The People’s Home J ournal 


ESTABLISHED IN 1885 
NEW YORK 


The Magazine For Every Member of the Family 
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Reach the Key Men! 


Every farming community has its leaders. Their buy- 
ing influences the trade of many others. Any farm im- 
plement or supply that has their approval finds a growing 
market at hand. 


We reach these “key men’”—130,000 of them. There 
isn’t a doubt about it. We have conclusive evidence as the 
result of a referendum carefully checked by certified 
accountants. 


They believe in our paper, its mission, its value to them, 
and its advice. That is also proved by these same figures. 


They write us hundreds of letters every week asking 
advice, offering suggestions, exchanging experiences. They 
are our foremost contributors, and they read our paper year 
after year because they say it pays them. No premiums, 
no professional solicitors urge their subscriptions. They 


renew in large numbers because they want the paper. Get 
the figures of our net subscription income and see. 


It’s a ready made list of buyers, able to buy, buying 
now—and taking our advice on buying. 


, The more you know about the National Stockman and 
Farmer the surer you are that it actually is “The World’s 
Greatest Farm Paper.” You cannot cover Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia without using it. 


Let us prove these statements. Write us for certified 
information. 


THE NATIONAL 
STOCKMAN“» FARMER 


4a) eS 
THE WORLD's @ sty ten FARM PAPER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Women as Workers Helping to 
Absorb the War Shock 


Light on Wages Paid, Desirable Working Surroundings, Garb and Range 
of Employment—Labor Unions Watching Tendencies Keenly 


ARLY in 1918, the United 

States Department of Labor 
will issue, through its Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the first de- 
pendable Statistical report de- 
signed to indicate, in measure, the 
extent to which women workers 
are replacing men in commerce 
and industry in the United States. 
The forthcoming report will, to 
be sure, deal only with the em- 
ployment of female labor in the 
manufacturing plants holding war 
contracts for supplies for the 
United States Government and the 
Allies, but inasmuch as there are 
now more than 5,000 plants thus 
engaged it will readily be appre- 
ciated that the figures now in 
compilation will afford fairly ac- 
curate insight into the situation 
in general. 

As the result of a first-hand in- 
vestigation at Washington, Print- 
ERS’ INK is emboldened to drop 
one hint to the private manufac- 
turer who desires no interruption 
to production—namely, look to the 
working conditions of your new 
feminine recruits. It has been 
intimated that the Government is 
unlikely to raise any objection to 
the employment of women in any 
line if the working conditions are 
suitable, but for the sake of the 
future of the race Uncle Sam will 
be more strict on this score than 
in the case of masculine workers. 
For one thing, the Government 
will exert all its influence against 
the employment of women upon 
tasks that are too arduous for 
them—particularly tasks involving 
heavy lifting. Secondly, the Fed- 
eral labor experts want to insist 
upon factory programmes that 
will provide seats for women 
wage earners and will allow them 
to be off their feet for at least a 
portion of the work period. 
Third, the stand is taken that 
proper ventilation and sanitary 
conditions in shops and factories 
must be accounted just a little 


more important in the case of the 
mothers of the race than in the 
case of men and boys. 

All the information coming to 
Washington is to the effect that 
rapid as is the extension of the 
sphere of women workers there 
is little disposition to persuade 
women to undertake tasks that 
are really unsuited to them. The 
new armies of female artisans— 
as many as 12,000 having been re- 
cruited for a single factory—are 
for the most part engaged in the 
lighter forms of factory routine 
or in occupations such as elevator 
operators, street car conductors, 
etc., that do not require the ex- 
ertion of great physical strength. 
The employment of women as 
section hands on railroads has 
been featured in newspapers and 
exploited in the “movies” but, 
in so far as the United States 
Government can ascertain, has 
been adopted to only the most 
limited extent. Indeed, the actual 
statistics to date show that nine 
women is the greatest number em- 
ployed by any one railroad on 
track work of this character. 


LABOR LOOKS ASKANCE 


Taking a tip from the corre- 
spondence passing over the desks 
of the officials of the United 
States Department of Labor, it 
may be just as well to forewarn 
manufacturers who substitute, on 
an extensive scale, women for 
men wage earners that they are 
likely to encounter the resentment 
of the men on their payrolls, espe- 
cially if the men be organized and 
the women are not. There is, in 
many of the letters received at 
Washington of late, a tone of 
skepticism as to whether certain 
employers are not acting with one 
thought for the war’s drain of 
man power and two thoughts for 
the savings that may be effected 
by the payment of lower wages 


to women. A case in point is that 
83 
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at Elmira, N. Y., where organized 
labor has made an open stand 
against a manufacturer who has 
already substituted 400 women for 
men and has announced in adver- 
tising, its intention to substitute 
1,100 women in addition in the 
near future. Some of the corre- 
spondents of the Government are 
so much wrought up over the sit- 
uation that they actually advocate 
restrictions upon the employment 
of women, claiming that in pre- 
war conditions there was in the 
United States an average of more 
than . 2,000,000 men unemployed 
twelve months a year and that 
consequently the call to the colors 
has not as yet taken up all the 
- in this masculine labor sup- 
ply. : 

On the other hand, the manu- 
facturers have not lacked at 
Washington for defenders who 
have assured the officials that 
firms that have substituted women 
are doing so under immediate or 
prospective necessity to keep up 
production and that wages will, 


in due course, be adjusted on an 
equitable basis. It is admitted that 
in the case of many industries, 
as, for example, the instrument 


and tool-making industry of 
Rochester, N. Y., it is imprac- 
ticable at this juncture to place 
the wages of men and women in 
deadly parallel for the reason that 
the men are paid on a time basis 
while the women are paid piece 
rates. It is logical that the plan 
of payment by the piece should 
obtain in all industries lately in- 
vaded by women until the women 
have demonstrated their capacity 
to an extent that will permit the 
arrangement of a basic wage scale. 

That the needs of the war pe- 
riod have but emphasized a trend 
that was manifest long before is 
proved by a glance at the census 
statistics covering the muster of 
female wage earners in the United 
States. In the year 1904 there 
were employed in all industries 
little more than one million 
women. In 1909 the number had 
grown to well in excess of: one 
and a quarter million, and in 1914, 
the year of the outbreak of the 
world war, there were employed 


INK 


of females over 16 years of age, 
2. total of 1,389,366. This meant 
that, at that time, women consti- 
tuted nearly one-fifth of the total 
number of wage earners. Com- 
petent authorities predict that if 
the war is prolonged the propor- 
tion of women wage earners in 
the United States will increase to 
two-fifths to one-half of the total 
and that this proportion will be 
maintained after the war if man- 
ufacturers give attention to the in- 
troduction of machines and other 
equipment readily susceptible of 
operation by women. 


WHERE WOMEN ARE FiLLING IN 


It would be difficult to designate 
any prominent line of manufac- 
ture that does not at the present 
time boast its quota of women 
employees. In lines such as can- 
ning and preserving, the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers, 
feathers and plumes, the making 
of paper boxes, the production of 
men’s clothing, including shirts, 
the making of women’s wear, con- 
fectionery making, millinery and 
lace goods, silk manufacture, etc., 
the women outnumber the men, 
the ratio being, in some instances, 
two to one. It is in the lines less 
obviously well adapted to women’s 
work that some really surprising 
showings are to be found. 

Think of women building agri- 
cultural machinery and helping to 
turn out children’s sleds! There 
are several thousand women reg- 
ularly engaged at the present time 
in automobile factories and a very 
considerable proportion of women 
in factories producing belting and 
hose. In the production of black- 
ing, cleansing and polishing prep- 
arations almost as many women 
are engaged as there are men, and 
in the boot and shoe factories-of 
the country more than half of 
the places are now filled by 
women. It is three chances to 
two that a woman made the cigar 
box you have in your desk drawer 
and women by the thousands are 
to be found in so unlikely a line 
as that embracing brick, tile, pot- 
tery and other clay products. 

Brush manufacture ‘is an ac- 
tivity that enlists the energy of 
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HE BIG 1918 DRIVE in the iron, 

steel and metal-working industries 
will be for prestige, dominance and good 
will. Manufacturers in this field realize 
the importance of keeping their products 
before the trade in order to build for the 
future. Care must be taken that good 
will and prestige created through previous 
publicity shall not be lost now, while 
the plant is snowed under with war orders. 


Your sales message to these industries for 
1918 can be launched “Over the Top” in a 
dominant way through The Iron Age. It 
is the standard authority of the field —one 
reason why over 1,600 firms are repre- 
sented in the advertising pages each week. 


THE IRON AGE 


{239 West 59 St. 
NEW YORK 
\\Member of A.B.C. 

Nemes,” 
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BARRETT SMITH 
ADVERTISING 
BOSTON 











Daniel E. Paris, for many years 
merchandizing manager of The 
Hampshire Paper Company, 
makers of Old Hampshire Bond, 
will join our organization on 


January 1, 1918. 


We have advertised in the past two years the 
products of 68 clients. Machinery and struc- 
tural goods entering into notable construction 
work have made up the bulk of this business. 
The advertising has succeeded. 


New Quarters 
OLIVER BUILDING 
141 Milk St. 
Boston 
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thousands of women, and some 40 
per cent of the wage earners in 
the carpet and rug factories are 
of this sex. Women, as is well 
known, play no inconspicuous part 
in the manufacture of cash regis- 
ters; they form considerably more 
than one-third of the operating 
forces of our clock and watch fac- 
tories, and they have a hand in 
the evolution: of the widely-adver- 
tised brands of cutlery. It is not 
surprising that there are six 
women to every man in Ameri- 
can corset factories, but it is more 
impressive that there are almost 
as many women as men engaged 
in the manufacture of dental 
goods; that hundreds of women 
have part in the manufacture of 
coffins and that thousands of rep- 
resentatives of the fair sex ring 
up at the time clocks in the fac- 
tories where gas and electric fix- 
tures are manufactured. 
Manufacturers in many lines 
are in a comfortable frame of 
mind because of the fact that 
although conditions have not as 
yet reached such a pass in their 
industries that they have been 
compelled to arrange for the em- 
ployment of women on a large 
scale, they or other producers of 
the line have in the past tried out 
women workers with results so 
acceptable that this alternative can 
be viewed with no. misgivings. 
This is the situation, for instance, 
in the piano industry. Some of 
the factories have for years past 
employed considerable numbers of 
women in almost all branches, 
and their experience comes as a 
reassurance in the present crisis 
to the other manufacturers who 
have not as yet taken the step. 
At plants, such as the Udell 
Works, women are operating the 
most complicated machinery, and 
manufacturers of player pianos 
are even utilizing female labor in 
their mill rooms and machine de- 
partments where women operate 
boring machines and presses. 
The question of placing an ob- 
ligation upon women wage earners 
to wear special clothing of the 
bloomer type has not caused com- 
plications in the United States as 
it has in Franée. Here most of 


the women, especially the younger 
women, have looked upon the 
donning of the special work 
clothes as in the nature of a 
lark. Manufacturers are justified 
in insisting upon the adoption of 
“safety first” costumes, at least 
in the case of women who are 
employed in the vicinity.of ma- 
chinery. Some manufacturers have 
not only supplied women em- 
ployees with bloomer-like over- 
alls to eliminate the danger that 
skirts might be caught in the ma- 
chinery, but have also, in the light 
of certain factory tragedies, pro- 
vided special wire guards for 
machines and belting to remove 
all risk that the hair of women 
workers might become entangled. 
However, in a factory where the 
wages of women average, as in 
many instances, fully 20 per cent 
below the standard for men, the 
management can presumably af- 
ford the investment necessary to 
safeguard the new operatives. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES 


Manufacturers who are intro- 
ducing female factory workers 
for the first time are wont to sup- 
pose that the war-time labor prob- 
lem is in a degree simplified for 
those manufacturers who already 
have a nucleus of women me- 
chanics and have but to expand 
along lines already mapped out. 
However, it must be confessed 
that some of these latter have 
had their own troubles in the dis- 
content and resentment of the 
women long in service by reason 
of the increased wage scale which 
the employer may have found it 
necessary to put into effect in or- 
der to attract women workers un- 
der the conditions now obtaining 
in the labor market. Uncle Sam 
has had an illuminating experi- 
ence of his own in this quarter. 

Under normal conditions women 
clerks or stenographers have 
usually entered the Government 
employ at Washington at an an- 
nual salary of $900 or less, and 
have given years of service to win 
the promotions that brought them 
to the plane of $1,100 or $1,200. 
Under the spur of war needs, the 
War Department has_ enrolled 
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hundreds of stenographers — and 
is yet advertising for an addi- 
tional 10,000 typists—at an en- 
trance salary of $1,100, with as- 
surance of promotion within three 
months to the $1,200 status, if 
the employee makes good. The 
effect of this short-cut to the top 
salary, upon the old stagers, may 
readily be surmised. 

Housing conditions afford a 
special angle of the proposition 
for manufacturers who have not 
heretofore employed women, and 
especially for the manufacturers 
who must needs import women 
workers to a factory town or 
other environment more or less 
remote from any large city and 
with the employer responsible, in 
greater or less degree, for living 
accommodations for all employees. 
An indication of the attention that 
may be bestowed upon this prob- 
lem is found in the measures 
taken by the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem to properly house and chap- 
erone the young women who were 
sent from New York City to act 
as exchange operators at the new 
United States Army cantonments 
and other centers of activity called 
into existence by the war sit- 
uation. 

In contemplating the spectacle 
of thousands of women in Ameri- 
can glass factories, and other 
thousands in the various branches 
of the iron and steel industry, not 
to mention the women who are 
aiding in the manufacture of 
linoleum, and the 2,500 who have 
a hand in the production of signs 
and advertising novelties, it will 
not do to lose sight of the fact 
that war conditions are resulting 
in the displacement by women of 
men in some of the best paid and 
most highly specialized vocations. 
Probably the most striking single 
example is to be found in the 
banking field, an activity which in 
so far as the main portion of the 
country is concerned, has here- 
tofore been almost completely 


closed to women. Even the open- 
ing of special departments for 
women depositors did not impel 
banks to introduce women as re- 
ceiving or paying tellers. 

Now, however, the war situa- 




















































tion which drew heavily from the 
forces of young men in the banks 
and trust companies: and other 
similar institutions, has leveled 
all barriers for women. Follow- 
ing the example of the Canadian 
banks, notably the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, great numbers of 
American banks have given staff 
positions to women and in some 
cities individual banks or associa- 
tions of bankers are, at the pres- 
ent time, running newspaper ad- 
vertisements calling for women to 
take the places of the men who 
have gone to the training camps 
and cantonments. An interesting 
element in the situation is found 
in the fact that in most cities, and 
particularly in New York, the 
women who are being employed 
to replace men in banks are 
started out at salaries that aver- 
age higher than the pay allowed 
inexperienced men. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the women 
who are being taken into the 
banks have usually had some 
clerical experience and are mak- 
ing a change because of the sal- 
ary increase and other advantages 
to be found in the banking field. 

There is no question that 
many manufacturers in various 
lines havé as yet given to the 
whole question of the employ- 
ment of women in their industry 
less attention than the subject de- 
serves simply because they have 
thus far felt no pinch in labor 
supply. This condition may not 
continue indefinitely. In all the 
talk that has heretofore been in- 
dulged in with respect to the cur- 
tailment of the less essential in- 
dustries, there has been a pre- 
sumption that this would be 
brought about by the “rationing” 
of raw materials, restrictions on 
fuel supply and the workings of 
the “preference” system in the 
field of freight transportation. 
Little account has been taken of 
the possibility that Uncle Sam 
may conscript labor. Yet officials 
at Washington warn PRINTERS’ 
Ink that if the war continues as 
long as it is feared it may, it will 
be almost imperative to resort to 
some such measures as have been 
employed in Great Britain to keep 
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MACOIARMID's CANDIES 


If You Don’t Use the Space Above 
Your Door, Why Not Sell It? 


That space above your storefront, that possible projection over the 
street—if you won’t use it yourself, why don’t you sell it? Adver- 
tisers in your town will pay you a monthly rental for the space to ad- 
vertise their product by means of a Flexlume day and night sign. 

If it is in a good location we will buy it ourselves. 

That’s what we told a merchant in New York. Our man offered him 
$500 for the right to hang a Flexlume on his store front, advertising 
Flexlume Signs. But this man reasoned that if it was worth that to us 
it was worth more to him, so he bought a Flexlume for his own business. 

If you think a Flexlume above your door would not bring you sales, 
sell the space to someone who knows it would help him, but don’t let 
the possibilities of that space be wasted. 

exlume signs consist of letters of raised white glass standing out 
from a dark background. At night the sign is electrically illumin- 
ated, in the daytime the raised white letters give the strongest 
possible display. Flexlumes have greater reading distance than 
other signs, all lamps are enclosed, but best of all, they have a 
distinctiveness which cannot be found in any other sign. 


The makers of Flexlume have prepared a book 
which tells the whole story. Shall we send it? 


4 ° Electrical Advertisin 
The Flexlume Sign CO. 1409-148 Niagara Street, Bafa, 0. ¥. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Electrica !Products Corp.,941 W. 16th St., Los Angetes, Cal . 
Canadian Distributors - - The Flexlume Sign Co.. Ltd., St. Catherines, Ont. 
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We think 
That for an advertiser 

=| Considering an agency, 
E| It is important 

To know its promises. 
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But still more important 
To know its MEN. 2 
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WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 
Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 
R. L. Wurtton, President 
g10 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Pleases Everybody 


There’s something about The Hollenden that every- 
body likes. 


It may be the unusually good food and uniformly 
excellent service; ccnvenience of location; the club- 
like comforts of the. famous Red Room, Lounge and 
other parlors. Or, it may be the traditions which 
have arisen about this hotel during its years of service 
to the traveling public. 


Whatever it is—there’s something that attracts Hollen- 
den guests; something that brings the majority of them 
back to The Hollenden time after time—and each time 
they generally find something new to like which they 
hadn’t noticed before. 
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the dwindling supply of male 
wage earners in the industrial 
channels where their efforts are 
most essential for the production 
of the necessities of war. 

No secret need be made of the 
fact that in contemplating such 
a situation the officials feel that 


there are a number of industries | 


from which they can draw a vast 
majority of the able-bodied men 


now engaged without crippling 


the industry to a disastrous ex- 
tent. As an illustration of what 
they have in mind there may be 
cited the industry devoted to the 
production of photographic ap- 
paratus and materials such as the 
widely advertised film cameras. 
Information forwarded to Wash- 
ington covering conditions up to 
December 1 indicates that con- 
siderably more than one-third of 
the workers in this industry at 
the present time are women. 

It is the premise of the men who 
are working on the labor question 
that by increasing the number of 
women employees and retaining 
the experts and skilled workmen 
over draft age, this industry 
should be enabled to get along 
very comfortably. It is hoped 
that there is likewise opportunity 
for sharp increases in the propor- 
tion of women employees in such 
lines of manufacture:as those em- 
bracing typewriters and supplies, 
umbrellas and canes, sporting and 
athletic goods (where the ratio is 
already two to three), silverware, 
rubber goods, pens and pencils, 
optical goods, matches and leather 
goods. The adaptability which 
women have shown in entering 
upon the routine of many of the 
trades into which the war has 
thrust them is one of the principal 
reasons for the optimism that 
there are few lines of production 
in which they cannot hold their 
own. 


Joins Chicago Office of “Re- 
view of Reviews” 


R. M. Graham has become associated 
with the Review of Reviews, in the Chi- 
cago office. He has been Western man- 
ager of the Inland Storekeeper, Arts 
= Og iaaaeaaad and the Dry Goods 

uide. 








The Season’s 


Compliments 


R. PUNCH and 
his Advertisement 
Manager extend 


| the Season’s Greetings, sin- 
| cerest Good Wishes for a 


Happier New Year and 
their warmest thanks to the 
hundreds of Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and 
Advertising Managers who 
have so willingly helped in 
making 1917 the TENTH 
consecutive year of notable 
Increase of Advertising 
Revenue. 
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Or 
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Advertisement Manager, “Punch.” 


“Punch” Office 
D.cember Twenty-fifth 
Nineteen Seventeen 





War Savings Stamp Campaign to 
. Create 20,000,000 Investors 


Government Feels the Need of a Strong Army of Creditors—How the 
Stamps Are Being Advertised 


N mediums, the advertising 

campaign for the War Savings 
Stamps is to parallel that for the 
Liberty Loan bonds; in method, 
far from it. As in the two Lib- 
erty Loan drives, so in the present 
massed attack to sell govern- 
mental war securities, use will be 
made of newspaper and periodical 
advertising, posters, electric signs, 
painted bulletins, etc. From an 
administrative standpoint, how- 
ever, the W. S. S. campaign af- 
fords an interesting contrast to 
the promotion work designed to 
move the Liberty Bonds. 


Throughout both the Liberty 


Loan campaigns the idea was to 
centralize authority at Washing- 
ton. To be sure, there were in the 
various ‘cities, great and small, 
Liberty Loan Committees that ex- 


ecuted the detail of the advertis- 
ing and selling work, but the ten- 
dency was to obtain from Wash- 
ington the cue for every move. 
For example, all of the posters for 
which Uncle Sam paid were is- 
sued direct from the Treasury; 
the Liberty Loan button idea was 
worked out at headquarters, and 
the Treasury officials negotiated 
direct with street-car advertising 
and outdoor advertising interests 
for space for simultaneous use in 
a number of cities. 

The War Savings Stamps cam- 
paign, on the other hand, has been 
started from Washington, but an 
effort is to be made to “decen- 
tralize” the advertising manage- 
ment as rapidly as possible. It is 
a common saying that the univer- 
sal activity in Washington these 
days is “passing the buck,” and 
this tendency is well exemplified 
in the plan that is being worked 
out tor marketing the War Sav- 
ings Stamps. Responsibility for 
advertising strategy and execution 
is being passed along, just as rap- 
idly as they will take it, to the 
state directors. Each state direc- 


tor is organizing a State Advertis- 
ing Bureau to handle all or as 
nearly all the advertising as is 
possible in his state. The state di- 
rectors are being allowed wide 
latitude. As evidence of this it 
need only be cited that each state 
director will be not only allowed 
but encouraged to get out his own 
distinctive poster designs, having 
his poster editions run off locally, 
but at Government expense, allot- 
ments of appropriations being 
made from Washington to cover 
such contracts for advertising am- 
munition. 


A MORE COMPREHENSIVE CAMPAIGN 
THAN IN BOND ADVERTISING 


The magnitude of the advertis- 
ing task involved in the populariz- 
ing of the W. S. S. is perhaps not 
fully appreciated by advertising 
men. To begin with, there is the 
consideration that this is not a 
whirlwind drive of a month’s 
duration, as was each of the Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns, but an ad- 
vertising task that, although it is 
designed to be quite as intensive 
as the work for the Liberty Loan, 
is due to be maintained for a 
solid year from December, 1917. 
Furthermore, there is the circum- 
stance that the War- Savings 
Stamps, the War Savings Certifi- 
cates and the Thrift Stamps, 
which are the commodities to be 
popularized, are all brand new to 
the market. In the case of Lib- 
erty Bonds it was a case of selling 
a public that, though it might 
never have owned any interest- 
bearing bonds, was nevertheless 
familiar, in a subconscious way, 
with what a bond is and with the 
operative system in connection 
with it. The new stamps, on the 
other hand, are a genuine novelty 
in investment offerings and, to 
complicate matters, in an advertis- 
ing sense, are designed to appeal 
to a public that, for the most part, 
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There is a wall around each city today, as truly as 
a thousand years ago. 


The conquest is commercial. 


The wall is prejudice, apathy, inertia or active pref- 
erence for other goods. 


There are towers and castles of opposition to over- 
come, dealers and jobbers who are allied with com- 
peting goods. 


Strategy, rather than force, must be used to win 
such a situation. 


Within the city of Cleveland there is an Ally for 
the outside manufacturer. The Specialty Depart- 
ment of this sales organization is in position to 
actively assist in winning this huge commercial 
center with its-million and a quarter of consumers 
for the manufacturer who wishes to become a lead- 
ing factor here. 


Why not consult with us and have the data on con- 
ditions in Cleveland, together with the advantages of 
our service for your consideration? Address 


SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 


The PAUL E.KROEHLE (. 


FOOD BROKERS 
CLEVELAND | 
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WE HAVE NO SPECIALTY 


yet our force is made up of specialists. 
Each department is a complete unit of 
our organization under experienced and 
resourceful management. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that our “black and white’ Halftone 
department is recognized as very unusual 
in the average excellence of the work 
turned out. 

The more you appreciate the finer points 
of Quality work, the heartier will be our 
welcome. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite old Independence Hall 
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A Fund of $300,000 


HE Charles F. W. Nichols Company has 

been entrusted by one of i its clients with a 

fund of $300, 000, which fund, together 
with a sales organization of nationa scope, can be 
employed 1 in exploiting the sale of one or more 
meritorious products 1 in which the manufacturer 
has sufficient faith to back the sales efforts with 
the necessary advertising campal Preference 
will be given food products. Alt ceslice which 
will be treated in strict confidence, should be 
addressed to 


Charles F. W. Nichols Company 
General Advertising 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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needs its copy in words of one 
syllable. 

In the interest of a better un- 
derstanding of the W. S. S. ad- 
vertising campaign, it may be well 
to take a glance, in passing, at the 
public that the Government is try- 
ing to sell on its newest offering. 
The two campaigns for the Lib- 
erty Loan bonds mustered close to 
10,000,000 buyers. This leaves ap- 
proximately 95,000,000 persons in 
the United States unsold. The 
most sanguine calculations for the 
next “war bond” campaign do not 
contemplate a total roster of bond 
holders numbering more than 
15,000,000. This leaves a residue 
of 90,000,000 prospects to “be in- 
terested in something else,” as 
Frederic A. Delano of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board puts it. 

The “something else” that the 
Government has hit upon is the 
small denomination securities that 
are being marketed under the 
trade-mark “W. S. S.” the first 
time, by the way, that Uncle Sam 
has ever employed a trade-mark 
for such a purpose. Officials ad- 


mit that if the only purpose of the 
current campaign were to raise 
$2,000,000,000 for the war, it might 
well be said that to undertake the 
huge task of marketing 400,000,000 
stamps was a poor and clumsy 


way to fill the war chest. How- 
ever, there is a big idea back of it 
all, namely, an ambition that_when 
the time comes to redeem these 
stamps or certificates the holders 
can be persuaded to become per- 
manent creditors of the. Govern- 
ment. The ultimate object, then, 
of the advertising campaign that 
will span the year 1918 is to re- 
cruit an army of 20,000,000 per- 
manent creditors of the Govern- 
ment who will be to the United 
States the bulwark that the hold- 
ers of governmental securities in 
France have long been to the 
French nation. It is for this pur- 
pose that the National War Sav- 
ings Committee, headed by Frank 
A. Vanderlip, has set out to sell 
each month this next year stamps 
to a face value of $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. To attain this turn- 
over there is planned advertising 
cultivation far more comprehen- 


sive than that carried out for the 
Liberty Loan bonds. 

This last statement is made ad- 
visedly. The Liberty Loan cam- 
paign made use of the banks and 
of the post offices, but principally, 
in the case of the latter, as a 
means to the end of thorough 
poster distribution. The W. S. S. 
campaign goes this one better. To 
illustrate, it may be cited that not 
merely have all the postmasters 
up and down the land been 
drafted as bill posters, but the 
postal machinery of the nation is 
being utilized to place in every 
house in the United States an ad- 
vertising booklet known as the 
W. S. S. Primer, and a follow-up 
card or folded post-card carrying 
a letter from Secretary McAdoo. 
Just contemplate, if you will, a 
first edition of 20,000,000 of the 
former, and 23,000,000 of the lat- 
ter. Nor is this the full compass 
of the postal campaign. An order 
form or blank to be filled out by 
stamp buyers and returned with- 
out payment'of postage to the 
local postmaster is to be distrib- 
uted to the tune of 10,000,000 by 
the United States letter carriers. 
Business houses of all classes will 
be appealed to to allow Uncle 
Sam to edge in on their outgoing 
mail, and they will be supplied 
with envelope inserts from a first 
edition of 20,000,000. 


NO STONES UNTURNED 


There was not, in the case of 
the Liberty Loan drives, any coun- 
try-wide utilization of the re- 
sources of the public school sys- 
tem. There is to be no such neg- 
lect in the case of the present 
project, which, of course, presents 
a proposition especially likely to 
appeal to children. Through 
boards of education and other 
similar channels, the War Sav- 
ings Committee will circulate to 
the rising generation an edition of 
12,500,000 copies of a four-page 
folder carrying a letter from Sec- 
retary McAdoo and practical sug- 
gestions as to how young people 
can raise money to help win the 
war. To line up the teachers of 
the country, 700,000 letters are be- 
ing sent out. 
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Pages of Printers’ INK would 
be required to catalogue all the 
special stunts that are planned to 
advertise the Thrift Stamps and 
War Savings Stamps, most of 
these schemes differing, in detail 
at least, from the moves to put 
over the Liberty Bonds. The 
chain-store systems of the country 
have been mobilized not merely to 
sell the stamps, but likewise to ad- 
vertise them. Employers are be- 
ing appealed to for encourage- 
ment in the formation by their 
employees of savings societies that 
will buy stamps. To smooth 
the way for this particular form 
of missionary work the National 
Committee at Washington is plac- 
ing in the hands of employers 
500,000 War Savings Manuals—a 
pamphlet explaining the ways and 
means of organizing the savings 
clubs—and is supplying to the em- 
ployers to be passed along to the 
men and women on the payrolls a 
total of 5,000,000 copies of the 
“Handbook of Facts About the 
W. S. S.” This dictionary is an 
enlargement of the Primer already 
referred to, issued in an edition 
of 20,000,000. 

To offset the lapel buttons that 
were conspicuous in the Liberty 
Loan drive, the War Savings ad- 
vertising managers are putting out 
a “We Own” card, which buyers 
of stamps can hang in the front 
window along with the Food 
Pledge card and the Red Cross 
flag if they happen to be through- 
and-through Americans. There is 
an edition of 2,000,000 of these 
cards already under distribution, 
and merchants are invited to dis- 
play in their windows a “Buy” 
card that exhorts the passer-by to 
invest in the new stamps. 

Instead of soliciting full-fledged 
electric signs from the power 
companies and outdoor display 
agencies, the War Savings Com- 
mittee has adopted the alternative 
of suggesting to every advertiser 
who has electric signs aglow that 
he donate space in one corner of 
each sign for the “W. S. S.” seal 
or trade-mark. The railroads will 
be relied upon to display W. 5. 2. 
posters in every station, as they 
did Liberty Loan posters; the tel- 
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egraph companies have been 
called upon to supplement the sta- 
tion agents in this distribution; 
and the librarians throughout the 
country have been called upon for 
similar service. 

Any state director is free to get 
out his own posters if he does not 
like the National Committee’s 
copy, but there is a big demand 
for the posters that are being 
printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office. Editions of 500,000 
each have already been called for 
in the case of half a dozen differ- 
ent designs of pictorial posters in 
colors and the 24-sheet poster 
which the Liberty Loan manage- 
ment used but sparingly in the 
first campaign and not at all in 
the second will be relied upon 
heavily to boost the W. S. S. An 
aggregate of 1,000,000 of these 


poster broadsides is accounted 
none too many,fo post the country. 
To discuss {fhe poster and spe- 


cial advertising before going into 
detail with respect to the news- 
paper and periodical display may 
appear a case of putting the cart 
before the horse, because the War 
Savings Committee is banking 
most heavily upon this display. In- 
deed, far greater reliance is placed 
upon it proportionately than in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns. The Na- 
tional Committee is not buying 
any space out of its own fund. It 
is canvassing for volunteers, 
though, with an energy unknown 
in the Liberty Loan campaign— 
volunteers meaning, in this case, 
private advertisers who will do- 
nate all or a portion of their space 
in one or more issues or will con- 
tribute to pools to buy special dis- 
play for the W. S. S 


HOW FREE SPACE WILL BE SOUGHT 


The advertiser who, during the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, donated 
display, usually did so at the sug- 
gestion or solicitation of his local 
Liberty Loan Committee. Wash- 
ington, generally speaking, had 
nothing to do with the proposition. 
In the case of the W. S. S. cam- 
paign, the local committees are, as 
in the other instance, relied upon 
to round up the.advertisers in 
their jurisdiction, but each com- 
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MaponPirune 


in the new standard size with March 
issue will carry your message 


OVER THE TOP 


and into the purses of 


310,000 


Homes 


Rates Effective With March Issue 






















es. eee de, Cee $400.00 
ee a re 268.00 
One Column...... NS eo ala ae ag 134.00 
Per Line—less than one column.............. 1.15 


Fourth Covers (6 colors offset we make plates) 900.00 
Inside Covers (4 colors offset we make plates) 750.00 


Advertisers who have used space prior to No- 
vember, 1917, issue, will be entitled to the old 
page rate of $250 in the NEW size (7 x 10 3/16) 
from March to August issues inclusive, 1918— 
but for pages only. 


Last March forms close Jan. 5th 


Advertising | Manager 6 


175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Western peers New England Representative 
A. A. KING, Inc. METZ 8. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 44 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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"Advertising Agency 
Salesman and 
Executive Wanted 


I have a small, well-estab- 
lished advertising agency 
in New York City with 
substantial and growing 
accounts that have been 
renewed year after year; 
also some excellent pros- 
pective business. My or- 
ganization does _ note- 
worthy work on both big 
and small accounts and 
can take care of more. 

I need a salesman or a 
partner whose ability to 
sell agency services has 
been demonstrated _ be- 
yond doubt. 


have his own business or 


He must 


be about to start in busi- 


ness for himself. He must 


have good national ac- 


counts which he is clearly 
entitled to bring with him. 
A number of men have 
been considered but I am 
still looking for the right 


one. 


Address “‘H.G.” Box 65, care 
of Printers’ Ink, New York 
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mittee receives the most active 
sort of support and co-operation 
from the National Committee. 
This extends, for instance, to the 
furnishing from Washington to 
each state director of a complete 
list of the newspapers and peri- 
odicals and of all the advertising 
agencies in his state classified ac- 
cording to towns. 

If he sees fit, the state director 
may do what Washington will not 
do—appeal direct to publishers for 
donations of display space. The 
word has come down at Washing- 
ton that the National War Sav- 
ings Committee must make no re- 
quests of publishers for direct do- 
nations of space in the advertis- 
ing columns. But no prohibition 
is laid upon the state directors or 
local committees in this respect. 
In the meantime, too, the National 
Committee, permitted to accept 
publishers’ voluntary contributions 
but forbidden to hint for such 
gifts, is egging on the state direc- 
tors and local committees to let no 
guilty private advertiser escape an 
opportunity temporarily to divert 
his space to a good cause. 

Each state advertising manager 
is urged to obtain from the news- 
papers and periodicals in his state 
a full list of the advertisers in 
each publication; thereupon to in- 
augurate a card index of all these 
advertisers of-record and forth- 
with to begin direct and via the 
state and local committee the can- 
vass of these advertisers for con- 
tributions of space. The State 
Committee first writes every na- 
tional advertiser as well as each 
local advertiser in its territory, 
and this appeal is followed up by 
local committees. The State Ad- 
vertising Bureau is supposed to 
furnish the copy for the adver- 
tisers in its territory, but in re- 
sponse to appeals a wide range of 
copy has been sent out from the 
headquarters of the National 
Committee. With the beginning 
of the new year it is planned to 
start publication at Washington 
of a house-organ which will bring 
to all state and local committees 
an interchange of all the meri- 
torious advertising ideas that may 
originate throughout the country, 
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American Troops Abroad 
Want Home Papers 


Tue Dortanp AceEncy, Lp. 
Lonpon, Encianp, Dec. 4, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since America’s entry into the war 
we have been besieged with requests 
for American newspapers and periodi- 
cals for the American troops in France 
and in Great Britain. 

You may easily understand that these 
lads are clamoring for their “home”’ 
news, but as they are always moving 
about it would be difficult for them to 
keep track of their home newspapers. 

For this reason I have established a 
department here which has grown to 
very large dimensions already, solely 
with the purpose of supplying American 
troops with American ere We 
are acting for the American Y. M. , 
in this connection, and several die 
thropic Americans in London have 
placed funds at our disposal for the 
facilitation of this work. 

It occurs to me that some of the 
American newspapers might like to co- 
operate by putting us on their mailing 
list for a regular copy of their home 
newspaper, and they can rely that such 
a paper will certainly reach the hands 
of some one or another of the American 
troops from their particular city. 

ould you not be inclined to insert a 
paragraph in Printers’ Ink asking the 
newspapers to render this little service 
to the men who are fighting their 
battles? Newspapers can be addressed 
to the Dorland Newspaper Agency, 16, 
Regent Street, London, S. W. 1, and 
from us they will be circulated suitably. 

Several American newspapers and 
magazines are already doing this. 

Outside this gratuitous service, we are 
sending in behalf of American troops, 
regular subscription orders to a large 
number of American newspapers on be- 
half of those who want a regular copy. 

G. W. Kertte, 
Managing. Director. | 





Broadway Lights Are Dimmed 
Twice a Week 


The Fuel Administrator two weeks 
ago issued an order that the ‘white 
ways” of every city in the country 
should be lightless on Sunday and 
Thursday nights. The order went into 
effect last week but thus a has only 
been angpenend observed. In New York 
City the most of the bright light adver- 
tisers extinguished their displays those 
two evenings. The amount of coal 
saved in this way is small, however. 
The electric light companies declare that 
they have to use about the same amount 
whether the signs are illuminated or 
not. 





“Ladies’ World” Suspends 


The publication of the Ladies’ World, 
New York, will be suspended for the 
duration of the war. The last number 
to be issued will be the one dated Jan- 
uary, 1918. 
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Trade Marks 
and 
The Public 


The ultimate consumer some- 
times ruins a perfectly good 
trade mark by adopting it as 
a convenient descriptive term. 
Such a condition is difficult 
(though not always impossi- 
ble) to remedy without aban- 
doning the mark altogether. 
The best time to stop it is 
before it happens. 


Roy W. JoHNson 
Trade Marks - Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Nassau Street 
New York 
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Department, Dry 
Goods and General Stores 
subscribe for and read the 


Merchants Trade 
Journal 


than any other one 
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Many Automobile Dealers May 
Take on “Side Lines” 


Possible Economies in Retail Automobile Business 


Special Washington Correspondence 
AZZLING new possibilities 
for distribution for various 

classes of advertised goods were 
revealed at Washington last week 
when the Commercial Economy 
Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense held the first of a 
series of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the retail automobile 
dealers of the United States. 

Recent issues of Printers’ INK 
have carried the advertisement of 
a concern that offers to some busi- 
ness man a complete layout of 
ready-organized distributive ma- 
chinery, temporarily put out of 
commission by the war _ upset. 
That is the same idea that, in 
glorified form, found expression 
at the Washington conference 
which had as its basic purpose 
the discovery of means whereby 
automobile dealers may get off 
gracefully if the normal demand 
for passenger cars is to slump or if 
that demand is to be strangled for 
the time being by shortage of 
supply from the car and accessory 
factories. 

It came out in the conference 
that 30,000 automobile dealers, 
garage proprietors and managers 
of auto service-stations are look- 
ing around for some place to 
alight in the event that the war 
seriously cuts the volume of busi- 
ness. Most of these dealers have 
more or less expensive show- 
rooms, and the question of taking 
care of their overhead and pre- 
serving their organizations of 
salesmen, demonstrators and ex- 
pert mechanics is a vital one. 
Hence, the very serious discussion 
at the Washington conference of 
the advisability of the average 
dealer taking on, either as side 
lines or as a temporary mainstay, 
other mechanical lines which may 
be accounted more “essential” 
than autos and that would enable 
advantage to be taken of the me- 
chanical knowledge of the sales- 
men and repair men. 


Various lines, ranging all the 
way from vacuum cleaners to 
farm tractors, were suggested as 
alternatives for the automobile 
men who may be left out in the 
cold. No conclusive action was 
taken, however, because, for one 
thing, this was merely a pre- 
liminary conference, and, for ans 
other thing, the Government’s rep- 
resentatives who are engineering 
the movement, desire to focus at- 
tention, first of all, upon conser- 
vation of resources—both labor 
and material heretofore expended 
so lavishly in auto upkeep. 

Thanks to alarmist articles in 
one or two of the trade papers, the 
representatives of the automobile 
distributive organizations, includ- 
ing the National Association of 
Automobile Dealers, came _ to 
Washington in an-uneasy, not to 
say antagonistic, frame of mind, 
with, indeed, a sort of resigna- 
tion as though they were saying, 
“Well, now that the Government 
has stepped in, we might as well 
throw up our hands.” It was a 
remnant of that old feeling that 
will not survive the war, that as 
soon as Uncle Sam comes in at 
the door, business had best go out 
of the window. 

Chairman A. W. Shaw, of 
the Commercial Economy Board 
quickly disabused the minds of 
the auto trade executives of the 
suspicion that the Council of Na- 
tional Defense was insisting on 
anything in this quarter at this 
time. He pointed out, what the 
assembled auto men freely con- 
ceded to be true, that there was a 
considerable waste in the auto- 
mobile retailing, service and re- 
pair field, of labor and of ma- 
terial, notably material such as 
gasoline, lubricants, and raw 
stock such as is sorely needed in 
the prosecution of the war. He 
inquired of the men who sat 
around the table whether it might 
not be well to grapple with these 
problems against the time when 
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The 
SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 
ENTERS ITS 74TH YEAR 


To be of greater national service than ever 
before is our New Year’s resolution 


Great changes have come over this country under the stimulus of war. 
We have begun to realize the importance of the United States in the 
world. The war has stimulated a tremendous development in all our © 
activities. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN was one of the first periodicals to 


point out the necessity of developing our industries, not only to make 
us independent but also to bring our commodities into foreign markets. 


The interest in foreign trade has been intensified by the demand of 
foreign countries which have been cut off from their normal sources of 


_supply by the great European conflict. This has given us trade oppor- 


tunities such as we never had before. 


Three New Departments 


This development_is so new that many serious problems are constantly arising. 
Accordingly, the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will open a Department of Foreign 
Trade, in which will be discussed the latest regulations of the Government and 
their effect upon various lines of trade. These matters will be presented in concise 
form so that they may be grasped readily by the man who has no time to peruse 
long papers. In addition the department will deal with the needs of foreign 
markets and the opportunities they offer for American goods. 


As a result of the war, there has been a great chemical awakening in this coun- 
try. Hitherto, the chemical industries have not received a full measure of public 
support because chemistry has been considered too abstract a subject for the aver- 
age man to understand. The roniance of chemistry is a most engrossing subject, 
and if properly presented it should be of great interest to every one. To stimulate 
this interest the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will publish a department devoted to 
the Latest Chemical Advances. 


A_ third new department, which will be inaugurated in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN will be devoted to the Mechanical Equipment of the Farm. Hitherto 
much has been written about the raising of crops and high grade stock, but little 
has been said about the equipment of the farm. We believe that there is a demand 
among farmers for information which will keep them in touch with the latest 
mechanical and engineering developments that pertain to the farm. 


_ In addition to these departments the pages devoted to new and interesting inven- 
tions, articles on astronomy, industrial developments, current events in the fields 
of Science, Electricity, Engineering, Motor Vehicles, Aeronautics, Industrial 
Efficiency and Naval and Military Matters. 

Thus the interesting contents will be rounded out by the new departments, 


giving the readers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN a complete survey of the 
latest scientific, mechanical and industrial advances. 


Circulation over 100,000 


MUNN &. CoO., Inc., Publishers 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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HALIFAX 


Canada’s Empire Port 
Will Be Greater Yet 


ALF of Halifax is in ruins, 1,200 have been 

killed, 5,000 were injured, 20,000 are homeless 

as the result of a terrific explosion on Thursday morn- 
ing, December 6. 

The blow was terrific, but just as Chicago rose from 
its ashes, just as Galveston shook off its floods, just as 
San Francisco reared itself out of death and destruc- 
tion, so Halifax has staggered to its feet and com- 
menced the building of a new city. 

Millions of dollars will be spent there in the next 
few months. The magnificent courage of the people 
supported by the unbounded sympathy of the Allied 
nations will rear a greater city than was destroyed. 


Halifax Herald 


(MORNING) 
Published Without a Break 


True to its proud traditions, the Halifax Herald 
published without a break. Halifax will need abun- 
dance of everything during the next few months. Ad- 
vertise in the paper with a prestige—a greater circula- 
tion than any other Canadian morning newspaper, with 
one exception, east of Montreal. 


HERALD (Morning), Circulation, average for year 1916, 10,741 
MAIL (Evening), Circulation, average for year 1916, 14,181 


Members of the A. B. C. 


Advertising rates and all details furnished direct or through any 
Newspaper Advertising Agency. 


HALIFAX HERALD LIMITED 
Halifax, N. S., Canada 
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war needs might bring compulsion 
but he made it clear that the Com- 
mercial Economy Board was not 
disposed to crowd the trade on 
this issue and that, indeed, it 
would make no further move in 
the matter save at the behest of 
the dealers themselves. 

As a result of the interchanges 
the retailers realized, what has 
been similarly sensed by business 
men in other lines, that it is bet- 
ter to undertake deliberate, con- 
sistent adjustment to altered sell- 
ing conditions than to wait until 
the blow from the war shock 
comes with unmitigated force. 
The automobile men agreed to 
form, forthwith, a Dealers’ War 
Service Committee, which will 
serve as a connecting link between 
the dealers and garage men and 
the Government. This committee 
plans to formulate a series of 
recommendations whereby auto 
stock rooms and service depart- 
ments will be put on a war basis. 
This will serve to defer, if not 
prevent, perhaps, the policy of 
near-confiscation that might come 
down on their heads if mechanics 
continued the practice of throw- 
ing out half a pint of oil at a 
time because it is too much 
trouble to put it back in the 
barrel, and of allowing engines 
to run when no good purpose is 
to be served thereby. This com- 
mittee is under the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

As a result of the new get- 
together policy on the part of the 
Commercial Economy Board and 
the automobile dealers, it is hoped 
to work out various economical 
advances in the merchandising of 
automobiles and parts. It is not 
contemplated that the new move- 
ment will ever extend to that de- 
gree of paternalism that would 
specifically recommend to auto 
dealers temporarily out of a job, 
so to speak, what lines they should 
take on while the automobile mar- 
ket is disturbed. But it is entirely 
possible that there will be placed 
before foot-loose auto men the 
bare facts with respect to the 
available supplies and merchandis- 
ing conditions governing the va- 
rious lines of mechanical devices 
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The Billboard 


The Big Paper of 
The Theatrical World 


is an excellent medium in which 
to advertise 


PIANOS 


There are 7,000 theatres and 12,000 
moving picture houses in the 
United States and Canada. “The 
Billboard” reaches them all every 
week. 
Member A. B. C. 
Address 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Cincinnati 


HM 











We are looking for 
a man who has not 
“arrived. 


He must have good health, good 
habits and be willing to work. 


The opportunity is too big for a 
small man. It will pay what it is 
worth. 


We want a man who can write 
copy of the kind that puts him up 
with the top notchers but who is 
“pocketed” and wants to grow. He 
can look forward to managership 
of the Copy Department of an im- 
portant and growing agency if he 
has the goods and can demon- 
strate it. 


Give all particulars when you 
write. 


K. M., Box 66, Printers’ Ink. 
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that’ might suitably be promoted 
by dealers and salesmen accus- 
tomed to selling a more or less 
intricate mechanism to persons who 
have little mechanical knowledge. 

There is another very important 
side to this proposition, name- 
ly, the question of the future 
status of the repair business and 
rebuilding operations in the auto- 
mobile field. Ask any automobile 
dealer of your acquaintance, as to 
the “how” of things to-day and 
the chances are that he will tell 
you that while he is not selling 
any too many new cars, his re- 
pair department is rushed to the 
limit or beyond. Mere motives 
of economy account for the pres- 
ent trend in this direction, but 
only consider what will come to 
pass if this influence is intensified 
by a drastic curtailment of the 
number of new cars. 

With this unprecedented strain 
upon service departments, two 
horns of a dilemma threaten to 
impale the automobile dealer. On 
the one hand he is uneasy regard- 


ing the uninterrupted flow of 
spare parts or repair parts. One 
of the first moves that the new 
War Service Committee will prob- 
ably .make will be to seek assur- 
ance from the Government that if 
automobile factories are diverted 
to war contracts there be reserved 
sufficient factory capacity for the 
production of repair parts. The 
other horn of the dilemma _ in- 
volves the labor situation. Thus 
far, most of the garages have been 
able to hold on to their help fair- 
ly well because of the high scale 
of wages that rule in this quarter. 
However, skilled mechanics in the 
service stations are the very class 
of men that are needed to speed 
up war construction. A task, 
therefore, that faces the automo- 
bile dealers’ Committee at the top 
of its programme, is to convince 
the Government that it will be 
wise to allow to remain on the 
job a sufficient number of garage 
men to take care of the replace- 
ments and adjustments that are 
inevitable in the operation of cars. 
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On and after January first 
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foreign field by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 
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ack of What You Make 
Is An Idea 


—the human need which establishes a 
place for your product in the general 
scheme of things. All of your advertising 
seeks to express that idea—to demonstrate 
the human need it fills. 


q To assist you in such expression, 
through the medium of the dealers’ 
window—to give graphic, concrete and 
visualized expression to the idea behind 
the merchandise—to vitalize it, makin 
the idea a living thought, is the work o 


EINJSON LITHO INC 


SPECIALIZING IN WINDOW DISPLAY ADVERTISING, 


WH 
MU 
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q By means of a window material of every kind— 
lithographic, “artcraft” and mechanical, including 
cards, cut-outs, hangers, display cartons, etc. is 
dramatized the essential features of what you make 
and want to sell. This specialized organization is 
backed by completely equipped i, angele 
and mechanical departments, all under one roof. 


q Columbia records, Formamint, Rubberset 
brushes, Corona typewriters, Robert Burns cigars, 
Ajax tires and Auto-Strop razors are a few of the 
many varied products Einson Litho. Inc. have 
dramatized pictorially for display in dealers’ 
stores and windows. 


@ To those who are interested, and will request it 
on their business stationery, will be sent a Port- 
folio of Photographs showing the handling of dis- 
plays in lines having problems similar to their own. 


EINSON LITHO. Inc. 
327 East 29th Street, New York 
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connected 
h the Univer- 
sal Portland Ce- 
ment Company, 
of Chicago, are 


Propagandists —_ 
Who Mis- 
understand 
Advertising 


conducting a propaganda against 


war-time advertising which is 
bound to have the most mischiev- 
ous results, unless it is combated. 
If the plan of these people were 
carried out to its logical conclu- 
sion, it would reduce American in- 
dustry to a state of economic im- 
potence which would be disastrous 
to business and would surely pre- 
vent the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

Briefly summarized, the idea of 
the propagandists is this: More 
production is required, but since 
it is impossible to increase produc- 
tion, the same results can be ac- 
complished by curtailing consump- 
tion. The way to do this, so the 
argument runs, is not to limit the 


supply of fuel, labor, materials, 
etc., to the several industries in- 
volved, but to get them to stop 
their sales promotion. They should 
cease advertising altogether or 
greatly reduce it. They should 
make no attempt either to main- 
tain the demand for their products 
or to increase it. In other words, 
stagnation is advocated. The way 
to win the war, we may assume, is 
to cripple enterprise, throw hun- 
dreds of thousands of people out 
of work and to put the shutters up 
on many of the country’s great 
business institutions. 

We might expect such doctrine 
from an economic theorist or 
from a political demagogue, but 
not from. practical, successful 
business men. No one questions 
the motives of these men. They 
are merely expressing an honest, 
sincere conviction. But we do 
question the soundness of their 
plan. In the fervor of their pa- 
triotic paageonnage | they are for- 
getting the very A B.Cs of busi- 
ness. 

They seem to assume that the 
purpose of advertising is to en- 
courage waste and to promote ex- 
travagant buying. Of course this 
isn’t its object. Good advertising 
is nothing more than spreading in- 
formation about goods, and hence 
it causes people to buy more care- 
fully and more intelligently. If 
discrimination in buying were 
ever needed, surely it is vitally 
necessary now. People do not look 
to advertising to show them how 
to spend their surplus. Rather 
does it point out to them how 
to direct their spending power 
so as to get the greatest meas- 
ure of benefit from it. Much 
of the advertising now appearing 
is distinctly of this type. Much 
of it helps to solve our difficult 
economic problems. So true is 
this that Mr. Hoover has - put 
his endorsement on food adver- 
tising. Without it many of the 
foods that the Administration 
wish us to favor would pass neg- 
lected. 

Many present-day advertisers 
have every legitimate right to ex- 
pect an increase in the consump- 
tion of their product. They are 
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making things such as _ foods, 
farm tractors, motor trucks, 
etc. that are essential to the 
wartime existence of the peo- 
ple. But a great many, probably 
the majority of all current adver- 
tisers, are not bidding for an in- 
crease in business. They are not 
irying to augment demand. They 
couldn’t make enough deliveries 
to increase consumption, even 
though they wanted to. These 
men are advertising so as to 
maintain the good will which they 
have, and so as to hold markets 
against the encroachment of com- 
petitors. They are wise enough to 
know that a concern cannot stop 
advertising for a year or two or 
longer and then start in again 
right where it left off. Many com- 
panies have tried that and found 
that they had to double, triple and 
even quadruple their appropria- 
tions to regain their lost positions. 
In some cases a period of non- 
advertising has so badly crippled 
manufacturers that they had to re- 
organize before they could get on 
a new footing. Those who dis- 
continue advertising now for the 
period of the war will find, when 
peace is restored, that they will 
have to face a condition of dealer 
and consumer apathy and of dis- 
organized and luke-warm trade 
connections that may ‘take years 
to overcome. As is so well shown 
in the leading article, by George 
Frank Lord, in this issue of 
Printers’ INK, being prepared to 
get a quick start when peace is 
declared should be the immediate 
concern of every business execu- 
tive. Stopping advertising is cer- 
tainly not the way to get ready for 
peace. 

But aside from the question of 
advertising, can the maker of a 
so-called non-essential let up on 
his sales effort and still stay in 
business? Can he even give up his 
business without adversely affect- 
ing other lines that are recognized 
as essential? There is good rea- 
son to believe that he cannot. All 
business is closely related. It is 
like a row of dominoes standing 
up on end. Touch one and all be- 
hind. it go down. The interde- 
pendence of afl the units of. busi- 
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ness is shown clearly when a fac- 
tory, which is the sole industry of 
a small town, shuts down. Im- 
mediately the whole community, 
including all the retail shops, is 
depressed, and it isn’t long before 
hard times set in locally. Seri- 
ously curtail hundreds of such 
factories and depression will set in 
nationally. 

The average advertiser would 
have difficulty in tiding his busi- 
ness over a period in which there 
was no sales effort. “If I must 
stop all selling promotion,” said 
one manufacturer of a _ product 
which is neither a luxury nor an 
outright necessity, and who is typ- 
ical of dozens of others in his po- 
sition, “I will have to go out of 
business, not only while the war 
lasts, but altogether.” This com- 
pany has many stockholders. They 
would not be content to leave their 
funds in an idle business. It has 
borrowed considerable money 
from banks, which was given to it 
because the organization is a go- 
ing, paying one. If sales stop, the 
loans would be called. To clean 
up, the business would have to be 
dissolved and, of course, at a tre- 
mendous sacrifice. 

The concern employs forty high- 
priced salesmen and several good 
salaried executives in other ca- 
pacities. These men have as- 
sumed certain obligations, predi- 
cated on their present incomes. 
They have life insurance pre- 
miums to meet. They are buying 
Liberty Bonds. Perhaps they are 
paying for a home. Many of 
them have to support dependent 
relatives. What would happen to 
the employees of this company? 
Most of the factory operatives 
could probably work for the gov- 
ernment at practically the same 
wages they are getting now and 
would not be injured. But the 
others? Their experience puts 
them in the dollar-a-year class. 
However, they cannot afford to 
donate their services. Therefore, 
they would have to work as un- 
skilled laborers at tremendously 
reduced wages. All their plans 
would be violently disturbed and 
they would be forced to dishonor 
their obligations, Stop sales effort 
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and that would be the condition of 
hundreds of thousands of men. It 
is easy to picture the consequences. 

Fortunately, however, such man- 
ufacturers are not letting up in 
their attempt to get business. Ow- 
ing to the war conditions, they 
expect to meet with strong selling 
resistance. To sell enough, despite 
these adverse circumstances, to 
keep their organizations together, 
they know they have to advertise. 
This is illustrated by the automo- 
bile industry. The business is 
cheerfully giving the government 
all the co-operation it has asked. 
It is able to produce, nevertheless, 
a large percentage of its normal 
capacity. To sell this output, un- 
diminished sales and advertising 
effort are necessary. 

Practically every manufacturer 
in this country is giving the gov- 
ernment his undivided support. If 
the nation needs his plant or his 
employees, in whole or in part, he 
stands ready to give them up. But 
until it does need them, he wants 
the right to maintain his payroll 


and to try and get enough busi- 
ness to keep his organization in- 


tact.. He has no desire to compete 
with the Government for labor, 
materials, or patronage. He rec- 
ognizes that conservation is nec- 
essary. He is not operating his 
business for war-time profit. His 
sole ambition is to keep floating so 
that the structure that it took 
years to build may not be washed 
away in this tempest through 
which we are passing. 

The worst part of this propa- 
ganda is that it is so unnecessary. 
There is no evidence that the com- 
petition of regular business is ty- 
ing the hands of the government. 
The Liberty Loans have been 
quickly subscribed. War Saving 
Stamps are selling beyond expec- 
tation. All appeals for the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other war 
causes have been promptly met. 
The loyalty and the generosity of 
business have made these things 
possible. If there have been de- 
lays in getting ready for the war 
and in equipping the army, surely 
business is not to blame. 

If all those who are employed 
in so-called non-essential lines 
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were to stop work to-day, could 
the government use them? Cer- 
tainly not. It would take time to 
place them and, in the meantime, 
imagine the widespread distress 
that would exist. Until the nation 
does call for these workers, is it 
not better that they occupy their 
customary places and do their cus- 
tomary work? Isn’t that the best 
way for them to serve their coun- 
try just now? But should they be 
called to the service of the coun- 
try later on, shouldn’t we begin 
thinking now of what is going to 
happen to them when peace is re- 
stored? If, when war ceases, 
these men are turned out to find 
positions in a nation of disorgan- 
ized and disbanded industries, 
there will be calamitous unem- 
ployment. The best assurance 
against this condition is to keep 
our advertised, standardized busi- 
nesses going. With them in exist- 
ence the shock of peace will be 
quickly absorbed and it won’t be 
long before business resumes its 
accustomed pace. It is disorgani- 
zation that we have most to fear. 
Strong, continued advertising is 
always the antidote for disorgani- 
zation. 


Trade Press Association Hears 
Agency Suggestions 


That a publication should be used 
because it carries three times the line- 
age of its nearest competitor is no more 
logical than the argument that a cer- 
tain department store should be patron- 
ized because that store sells three times 
as mary pairs of gloves as its nearest 
competitor. This was a point made by 
H. Walton Heegstra, of the Heegstra 
agency of Chicago, last week in dis- 
cussing “How ‘Irade Papers Can Get 
More Business from the Advertising 
Agencies.” before the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Trade Press Association. 
Intimate trade information, Mr. Heeg- 
stra pointed out, will receive quicker 
interest from an agency than mere state- 
ments of lineage carried. The feature 
of the meeting was the presentation of 
a handsome desk clock by the Associ- 
ation to E. R. Shaw, of Power Plant 
Engincer, as a token of appreciation of 
the constructive work done in repre- 
senting the interests of the trade press 
at Washington. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President. E. E. Haight. Motor 
Age; vice-president, Harry Hillman, 
Inland Printer; secretary, C. 4 og ae 
National Builder; treasurer, E. C. Van 
Arsdale, Traffic World. 
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Circulation 
Advertising 


LIFE is enjoying the 
largest subscription 
business inits 35 years. 
Real subscriptions at 
the rate of $5.00 per 
year, cash in advance, 
no inducement. 


is the result of reader 
appreciation of edito- 
rial and pictorial mat- 
ter of real purpose 


| and worth. 


Based on the above 
standard it is not pos- 
sible to buy space in 
any medium having a 
higher advertising 


| ane than LIFE sells. 


a 24 carat gold 
standard of value. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 


| The demand for LIFE | } 
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Artist- Manager 
or 


Art Department 


A successful direct-mail adver- 
tising agency with wide clientele 
and growing reputation offers 
high calibre artist with ability to 
get together a complete art or- 
ganization, or such an organiza- 
tion already formed, a lucrative 
proposition to take over our 
studio at nominal rental or on 
a profit-sharing basis. 


This is a splendid opportunity 
for a live artist-manager or small 
art organization with a few good 
accounts, to cash in on a steady 
volume of ready-made business. 
We have no desire for a rose- 
hued “studio” nor day-dream 
idealists. We are hustlers and 
money-makers and can help an 
art organization that can be of 
assistance to us. Reply in con- 
fidence to “F. E.,’’ Box 64, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted— 


A Correspondent, 
not a Copywriter. 


The position for which we Te- 
quire a correspondent needs 
someone who can write good 
business letters to customers and 
prospects as_ individuals, not 
form letters with a mass of ap- 
peal. 

The writer must be able to send 
helpful letters to salesmen: let- 
ters suggesting solutions to prob- 
lems presented by them; inquir- 
ing for further particulars not 
made clear in the salesman’s re- 
port, etc. The correspondent 
must be capable of handling all 
such matters to both customer 
and salesman in a way that will 
bring a complete satisfactory un- 
derstanding and will help build 
good will for our products. 

We want someone physically and 
mentally fit to build up the value 
of this department; either a man 
not subject to the draft, or a 
woman who has the necessary 
qualifications. 

Write fully in confidence. 


HILO. VARNISHES 
1 Gerry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











War a Big Mer- 
_chandising Campaign, 
Says Marcosson 


Writer Back from Many Fronts 
Warns of Germany’s Ways of 
Playing Her Own Game in 
Other Lands—Teutons Said to 
Control Spanish Press—General 
Pershing’s Message 


HERE are no places in the 
vocabulary of this war for 
the words “prophecy” or “op- 
timism,” according to Isaac F. 
Marcosson, the writer, speaking 
before the New York Advertis- 
ing Club at luncheon last Friday. 
England soon discovered, he 
declared, the fallacy of the “busi- 
ness as usual” cry, and thereupon 
turned from her easy-going ways 
to the serious business of win- 
ning the war. Nothing has so 
solidified the British Empire as 
this rallying of its elements to 
the common cause, the speaker 
said, a fact that will still further 
strengthen the empire as a still 
more dominant factor in world 
business when peace shall come. 
“This war,’ he remarked em- 
phatically, “is simply a most stu- 
pendous merchandising campaign 
worked out in terms of men.” 

In the early days, as illustrat- 
ing the futility of prophecy, he 
said he had thought that the man 
supply would determine the out- 
come. But the world has seen 
new legions arise much as Cad- 
mus sowed the dragon’s teeth and 
reaped new warriors. Now he is 
convinced that the dominant note 
of the embattled nations, “give us 
this day our daily bread,” points 
to the true key to the riddle. 

Mr. Marcosson warned of the 
danger of the insidious German 
methods at work in all the coun- 
tries outside the Central Powers, 
as a lesson to use in our attitude 
towards enemy aliens. Taking 
Spain as a case in point, he said, 
if you ask the average person 
what country is winning the war, 
you will be told Germany. Ger- 
many, the speaker ,declared, con- 
trols 65 per cent of the press in 
Spain, and this power is being ex- 
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erted to stir up hatred against 
England, leading back to the 
seizure of Gibraltar, and against 
the United States on the Spanish- 
American war as a basis. The three 
most powerful classes in Spain, 
he said, side with Germany. 
Spain is absolutely necessary 
to Germany as an economic point 
of contact with the world after 
the war, he said. The Teuton 
control of the press is partly the 
result of this sort of method; a 


buying its printing 
Germany, would 
If it made 
there was 


newspaper, 
machinery in 
never receive a bill. 
inquiry it was told 
plenty of time, etc., etc. 

The last message General Persh- 
ing left with him, Mr. Marcosson 
concluded, was in substance this: 
that the knowledge that the whole 
country is unreservedly behind 
them will mean more to our men 
in France than a million troops or 
so much ordnance. 








FORECLOSURE SALE 
January 15,1918 Printing Presses, etc. 


The Undersigned, by order of the Superior Court for 
Fairfield County in the action of 


The Bridgeport Trust Co., Trustee vs. Connecticut Press, Inc. 


Dated October 19, 1917, will sell at public auction AT THE OFFICES OF THE 
CONNECTICUT PRESS, INC., 
CONN., at 10a. m., JANUARY 


OFFICE 


All office furniture and fixtures, ex- 
cepting one desk and one chair, one 
adding machine and one typewriter. 


COMPOSING ROOM 

One-half of the linotype metal and 
one-half of the type and all of the cabi- 
nets, except two new cabinets, cases and 
rule cases, except one metal furniture 
case and one rule case; iron beds, 
smelting furnace, lead cutters, mitering 
machine, one Washington hand press, 
one double-deck linotype machine and 
equipment, one plate-shaving machine, 
one circular saw, four Bates numbering 
machines, imposing stones, brass and 
zinc galleys, composing sticks, wood 
type in cases and otherwise. 


PRESS ROOM 

One twenty horsepower motor, one 
23x30 half front del. Whitlock press, 
one 34x47 back del. Whitlock press, 
one 22x28half drum Whitlock pony press, 
one No. 7 Optimus press 40x55, one 
No. 7 Optimus press 36x52, one 34x47 
del. Whitlock press, one 12x18 Golding 
jobber, two 10x15 Golding jobbers, one 
8x12 Gordon jobber, one grindstone, 
one lot of shafting, press rollers, half- 
tone tools, cabinets, work tables. 


BINDERY 
One 26” signature folder, one 38x50 
Fuller folder, one 22x28 Dexter point 
folder, one 25x38 Dexter point folder, 
two stitchers, one 30” Tatum _ power 
punch, one 30” Stimpson perforator, 
one power sewing machine (Singer), 


45 GOLDEN HILL STREET, BRIDGEPORT, 
15, 1918, 


the following property: 


one slot perforator, one Hickok rul- 
ing machine, three Champion cutters, 
one numbering machine, one_ paging 
machine, one large and one small stand- 
ing press, one letter press, one backer, 
one stamping press, one 30” board 
shears, two punches, six sewing frames, 
one two horsepower motor, one 19” cut- 
ter, racks, tables, ladders, benches, per- 
forator guides, hack saws, cutting sticks. 


GENERAL 


One steam-heating plant, electric wir- 
ing for lighting and power, one Little 
Giant paper press, clocks, scales, lad- 
ders, lamps, racks, cans, tools, filling 
boxes, shafting. 

Ten per cent of accepted bid must 
be paid at time of sale in cash, bank 
draft or certified check, balance upon 
approval of sale by the Superior Court, 
subject to which approval sale will be 
made. 

Right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 

Delivery will be made on the prem- 
ises upon payment in full. 

It is expected that the Receiver of 
the Connecticut Press, Inc., will sell 
other property of that corporation at 
the same time and place and that ar- 
rangements can be made to receive lump 
sum bids covering that property and 
the mortgaged property above described, 
but in default of such arrangements the 
mortgaged property will nevertheless be 
sold as above stated. 


D. FAIRCHILD WHEELER. 
875 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


S indeterminate as that hoary 

favorite of the debating so- 
cieties, “Resolved, that processions 
proceed,” is the controversy as to 
whether the so-called Ford stories 
harm or boost this manufacturer‘s 
product. 

If it is true, as has been said, 
that the stories do annoy Mr. 
Ford, then there is one Ford 
story that has risen out of the war 
that must compensate him for 
such hurt as the legion that pro- 
ceeded it have wrought. 

The Schoolmaster runs across 
this story at every hand. He has 
seen it often reprinted. The other 
night he heard a comedian in a 
light opera company bring down 
the house by reciting it, and it was 
more than evident that the ma- 
jority heard it then for the first 
time. 

* *k & 

Several weeks ago a Ford dis- 
tributor in Decatur, Ill, made 
the most effective use imaginable 
of this “story.” He took a full 
page of newspaper space, and 
made an advertisement of it. 

For this latest addition to the 
long line is testimony in verse of 
the part the Ford has played in 
ambulance work in France. It is 
written in the metric form of 
Kipling’s “Gunga Din,” and first 
appeared in the bulletin of the 
American Field Service, published 
in Paris. 

Judge for yourself the intrinsic 
value of the copy appeal in these 
verses: 

You may talk about your voitures 
When you're sitting ’round the quarters. 

But when it comes to getting blessés in, 
Let those heavy motors be, 

Pin your faith to Henry F.’s old 

unka Tin. 
Give her essence and |’eau, 
Crank her up and let her go, 


You back firin’, spark plug foulin’ 
Hunka Tin. 


The paint is not so good, 
And no doubt you'll end the hood 
Will rattle like a boiler shop en route; 
The cooler’s sure to boil. 
And perhaps she’s leaking oil. 
Then oftentimes the horn declines to 
toot. 
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But when the night is black, 
And there’s blessés to take back, 
Aud they hardly give you time to 
take a smoke, 
It’s mighty good to feel, 
hen you're sitting at the wheel, 
She’ll be running when the bigger cars 
are broke. 


After all the wars are past, 
And we’re taken home at last, 
To our reward of which the preacher 


sings; 
When these ukulele sharps 
Will be strumming golden harps, 
And the aviators all have reg’lar 
wings; 
When the Kaiser is in hell, 
With the furnace drawing well, 
Paying for his million different kinds 
of sin, 
If they’re running short of coal, 
Show me how to reach the hole, 
And I'll cast a few loads down with 
Hunka Tin. 


Yes, Tin, Tin, Tin, 

You exasperating puzzle, Hunka Tin, 
I’ve abused you and I’ve flayed you, 
But, by Henry Ford who made you, 

You “~. better than a Packard, Hunka 

in. 


Supplementing the verses, this 
enterprising agent surrounded his 
page with a starry border capped 
by striped shields, and spotted the 
white space with thumb nail 
sketches of red crosses, ambulances 
in action, together with a repro- 
duction of a newspaper clipping 
reporting part of a speech by a 
returned local ambulancier, anent 
the cars in question. Down in 
one corner appeared the ambu- 
lance driver’s personal okay of 
the advertisement. 

* 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in coming across the 
trail of the wily press agent, in 
whatever field he operates; and 
in noting how frequently the work 
he is trying to do could be ac- 
complished more easily, quickly, 
and completely by the use of paid 
advertising space. Sometimes, the 
results could be engendered in 
this way with much more dignity, 
as well. 

For instance, there comes to the 
Schoolmaster’s desk a _ clipping 
from a Pacific Coast paper indig- 
nantly denying “newspaper reports 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


The Largest Makers and a of Advertising Plates in 
the Wo 


ICES :—Any five national advertisers may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them ose Beg a Rapid’s Service means. 


1918 What? 


It will be a whale of a year for some—how about you? Will 
you use every method to increase business? Will you con- 
sider the use of “Newspaper 

Classified” in a national way ? Speci ccial Eg Agency 


























PUBLISHERS’ Id 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Your Agency can prepare an ad 702 World Buil 
ding 1120L Buildin: 
that will get you quick results. Tel. Beekman 2252 Tel. teckes 5508 





EONAR 


AN: agency looking for a writer 
of wide newspaper and adver- 
tising experience— would like ‘to 
hear from a candidate who thinks 
his record entitles him to rank 
among the five top men of his pro- 
fession. Address “B. A.,” Box 61, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


AA 
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Charles P RINTING 


Francis 


BINDING_Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH a VENUE — 33rd to 34th Streets) 











For $17,000 


INE, growing business, thor- 

oughly; modern equipment, and 
up to date inevery way. Inven- 
tory $25,000. Sale price $17,000. 
We find it necessary to liquidate 
some of our interests. Located in 
Boston. Half cash, balance on lease. 
A rare opportunity. Investigate. 


*“D. C.,”’ Box 63, Printers’ Ink. 





$25,000 Printing Plant |. 





WANTED 








High-class 


Pen and 
Ink Artist 


to illustrate 
advertise- 
ments. Apply 
by letter, sub- 
mitting sam- 
ples. 


P.O. B. 2162 Export, 
New York City. 














INK 


throughout the East that . Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Coast hotels 
are fully booked for the (winter) 
season and refusing reservations 
daily.” Nothing of the sort is 
true, avers our California friend; 
but such rumors, circulated among 
Easterners who are planning to 
spend the winter in the West, 
have a very deterrent effect. The 
Westerner darkly attributes these 
tales to the wily machinations of 
press agents paid by business men 
of another well-known section of 
the United States which also takes 
care of a winter visitor or two. 
* * 


To win the war one of. the 
most important things to do is to 
maintain the morale of the na- 
tion. Morale is largely a mental 
attitude and is founded on con- 
fidence. When you get right 
down to it, confidence is at the 
bottom of everything. It is the 
very foundation stone of business. 
Undermine confidence and you 
will not only knock the props 
from under trade but from under 
the war as well. We cannot win 
the war, nor anything else for 
that matter, by giving way to the 
doldrums. 

On this subject the Schoolmas- 
ter finds the words of Mayor- 
elect Hylan, of New York, heart- 
ening. A couple of days before 
Christmas he stated: 

“T am absolutely opposed to the 
impoverishment of business as a 
part of the war process. It is all 
wrong to preach a doctrine that 
would wrench our business vio- 
lently, by depriving it suddenly 
of all support and filling the 
hearts of the people with vague, 
but mischievous apprehensions. 





The American 


Photographic Dealer 


30 Church St. New York 
DOMINANCE: The only trade paper in 
its field. 

CONFIDENCE: Official Organ American 
Photographic Dealers’ Association. An 
unexploited fleld of live dealers seeking 
profitable regular and side lines. Would 
your product sell to their able-to-buy 
patrons? These dealers wish to know. 





To profitably reach farmers wirn Heegstra 


H, Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 B. Jackson Bowlevard, Chicago 
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“Thrift is desirable, the pur- 
chase of useful gifts in place of 
the many more gewgaws in which 
extravagance reveled in other 
days is good, but depriving the 
child of its Christmas thrill and 


the business of New York of its 


natural refreshment by methods 
and measures crude and rough, is 
stupid in theory, and injurious in 
effect, no matter how patriotic it 
may be in motive.” 


Advertising Knits Rival Sales- 
men Together 


As a result of the impetus given bv 
the advertising of the Waist and 
Dress Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, described in PrinTERs’ 
Ink recently, the Ladies’ Wearing Ap- 
parel Salesmen’s' Association was 
formed in that city last week. The 
advertising campaign has made_ the 
salesmen determined to boost Phila- 
delphia as well as the firms they rep- 
resent. The new association has 107 
charter members. 


For House Organ Editors 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion requests Printers’ INK to publish 
the following announcement: 

“Editors of house organs, published 
by grocery concerns, houses, associa- 
tions, food manufacturers, bakers and 
others co:.nected with the food industry, 
will be placed upon the mailing list of 
the Food Administration to receive 
their weekly news bulletins, by sending 
a request to the Distribution Division, 
Room No. 666, United States Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.” 


Farm Paper Appoints Repre- 
sentatives 


Farmer and Breeder, Sioux City, Ia., 
has appointed Barnhill & Dempers, New 
York and Chicago, as its advertising 
representatives. 


HOUSEWIVES Trade te te 
MAGAZINE the Home 


Edited by Mrs. Julian <* 
President National Housewives League 
Page 429 Lines, $195.00. Line Rate, 50c. 
50,000 guaranteed average monthly circulation 

with Cash Rebate. Subscription $2.00 a year 
Wm.H. Hogg, Adv. Mar. 25 W.45St.N.Y. 
Cole and Freer Metz B. Hayes 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 44 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Boston 











€RICAN 
RISC 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62, 000-—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Use Lantern Slides for 
am wae Advertising 


They are like business 
ecards. They suggest the 
company and its goods. 
The screen is the best ad- 
vertising medium. Unique 
Slides add punch to any 
display. Write to us. 


UNIQUE SLIDE CO., 
717 Seventh Av.,N.Y.City 














New Orleans 
Newspaper Plant 


For Sale 


Outfit of daily New Orleans American; 
publication recently stopped. One 4- 
deck, 2-plate Goss Perfecting Press; 
40-H. P. motor; Goss metal pot, casting 
box, router, etc. Hoe steam table, mat- 
rix-rolling machine, casting box, etc. 6 
Linotypes and 3 Intertype machines, 
Complete equipment to get out a paper. 
Plant recently sold under foreclosure; 
can be bought at great sacrifice. In- 
stalled in 3-story building, re-modeled 
for the American, excellent location; can 
be bought or leased on very favorable 
terms. Only one morning daily in New 


Orleans. Write 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., Agts. 
NEW ORLEANS 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Young woman, thoroughly competent 
assistant bookkeeper in Publishers Rep- 
resentative Office. State salary. Box 
578, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING man whose ambition is 
to get into business for himself and who 
can secure business can make exceptional 
connection on commission basis with 
young, aggressive agency. Independent, 
Box 572, care Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer wanted by Middle West 
Advertising Agency. Permanent posi- 
tion if satisfactory. Must have experi- 
ence in preparation of direct literature. 
State age, nationality, previous experi- 
ence, and salary expected. Address, 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co., 354 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Salesmanager Wanted 

Large Commercial Printing establish- 
ment (also handling complete lines of 
stationery) desires experienced sales- 
manager. Rare opportunity for right 
man. Replies must state age and quali- 
fications. Confidential. Address Box 
1001, St. Louis, Mo. 


Assistant Advertising Manager for 
large manufacturing company located 
in Ohio city of 25,000. Opportunity to 
wee oy copy for technical journals, and 
andle many details of advertising and 
printing departments. Applicants should 
give in first letter full details as to age, 
nationality, education, experience, salary 
expected and when available. Box 
585, care Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Man Wanted 


To make headquarters in Detroit, to 
represent automobile trade paper in 
Michigan, Ohio, and part of Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. Preferably should 
be married, and acquainted with the 
automobile trade and advertising agen- 
cies. Excellent opportunities. Refer- 
ences necessary. State salary expected. 
Box 570, care Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD CHANCE FOR 
FURNITURE “AD” MAN 


A big national advertiser is looking for 
a live and thoroughly practical furni- 
ture advertising man both in view of a 
possible permanent connection or for 
a small part of his time in the prepara- 
tion of advertisements which could be 
used by dealers in connection with the 
advertjser’s national campaign. 

This latter work could be done at home 
and might Rian d the way for future con- 
nections. desired must be partic- 
ularly strong in knowledge of bedding 
department. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address with liberal sam- 
les of nt and outline of experience, 
fF, » 1321 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chi- 
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WANTED—Salesman of Printing and 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising. Must travel 
considerably. No man need apply un- 
less he has a topnotch record for pro- 
ducing sales. Man over thirty years of 
age preferred. Good salary to capable 
man who can prove u Frederick C. 
Mathews Company, O ce and Plant 63 
Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 


Advertising and Mail Order Man 


Wanted who has the ability to develop 
business for a printing, lithographing 
and bindery concern. Must be resource- 
ful and have practical common sense 
ideas that will lead to non-competitive 
stuff. California concern. Give ex- 
perience, salary and full particulars. 
Box 587, care Printers’ Ink. 








A great national advertiser has an open- 
ing in its advertising department for a 
young man, preferably a college grad- 
uate, as assistant to the editor of its 
house magazine. Some newspaper or 
writing experience is essential. The op- 
portunities offered by this position are 
limited only by the man’s ability. Ap- 
ply by letter in own handwriting, giving 
experience, age and salary desired. 
Letters not conforming to these require- 
ments will be ignored. Box 576, ? 


HIGH CLASS ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTED 


A position is open for a high-class 
advertising solicitor—must be experi- 
enced in the General Magazine field. 
A man of original ideas and energy 
can secure a good position. Write 
stating experience and salary wanted. 
All correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 584, care Printers’ Ink. 


Are You the Man? 


We want a comer. 

We market a_ well-known, nationally 
advertised product; for half a century 
we have been leaders in our field the 
world over. 

Our policies are vigorous and aggres: 
sive. Through the careful selection of 
men, we have built a strong and unusu- 
ally successful selling organization. 
We need another comer to assist us in 
sales promotion work in our New York 
(headquarters) office. He must be 
clean cut; an enthusiast; a man of tact. 
initiative and good judgment; experi- 
enced in sales and executive work. 
Familiarity with automobile or acces- 
sory fields desirable but not essential. 
The opportunities for advancement are 
excellent. 

You may be the man we seek; if so, we 
could use several like you. 

Please give past experience in detail, 
age, salary desired. (T ypewritten let: 
ters appreciated.) 

Correspondence confidential. Box 582, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY PRINTING OFFICE 
short distance of New York is equipped 
with linotypes, presses, folders, stitcher, 
etc., to handle all classes of price lists, 
catalogues, or weekly papers. Special 
low rates will be made on account of 
conditions. Address Box 1028, N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE—Two profitable county seat 
weekly newspapers in an agricultural 
middle western state where future pros- 
perity is sure. They are the beginning 
of a little syndicate. Owner not of 
draft age but desires to enter govern- 
ment employ. Will sell one or both at 
a price which will dispose of them in 
near =. Write Box 577, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Weekly Newspaper 
in busy suburb of 
Providence, R. I. 


with active job printing office. Official 
printers of five towns. Big textile cen- 
ter. Will sell publishing business and 
job printing plant separately. Excellent 
foreman who will stay. Write quick as 
we have several irons in the fire. Ad- 
dress 575, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAN YOU USE ME? 
Young man, 21, studying I. C. S. course 
advertising; three years’ printing ex- 
perience; wants a beginning. Box 580, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


OPEN JAN. 18ST 
Harvard man; 25, draft exempt. Sect. Adv. 
Dept. N. Y. dept. store. Asst. Adv. Mgr 
$80,000,000 auto mfr. Editorial, we we 
and counter experience. Box 579. P 


Executive Assistant 
Large amount of work. Initiative. 
Broad training. Best references. C., 
Box 71, Cranford, New Jersey. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
layout and mechanical man; 7 years’ ex- 
perience; accurate at detail; corre- 
spondent. Box 581. care Printers’ Ink. 


I want a position 

where I can use my advertising knowl- 
edge, executive ability, initiative and 
capacity for work to be appreciated in 
the form of salary. ave had 15 
years experience along most forms of 
advertising. Age 39, married, can 
furnish the best of references for abil- 
ity, integrity, etc. Am living in 
Phila. but will locate anywhere if it 
is to mutual interest. Address Box 
573, care Printers’ Ink. 


A BUSINESS BRINGER 
NOT A WORD SLINGER 
Young man, 26, now “bringing home 
the bacon” for a Manufacturer. In 
charge of Sales and Advertising De- 
partment; knows Merchandising _meth- 
ods; writer of forceful and effective 
Business English. Ready for new con- 
nection in Sales or Advertising Depart- 
ment of forward-looking organization. 

Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 
































- pacity. 





There is a big job for me in your or- 
ganization—supervisor of correspondence 
—one who can train dictators to in-° 
crease business and build good_ will 
through letters. Ask me how. Hotel 
Anderson, Room 31, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A Sensible Young Man, 29, married, 
now advertising manager for a national 
advertiser of office appliances, finds it 
necessary to make a change January Ist. 
He wishes to connect with some pro- 
gressive company in an advertising ca- 
Details of qualifications, past 
record and references. Box 586, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


MAN vs. OPPORTUNITY 

Is the opportunity in your business? I 
have had experience in management be- 
yond my years. Desire a change (first 
in 10 years) where my ability, hard 
work, loyalty and original ideas will be 
ut to the test. ill go anywhere. 

arried. Age 34. Salary, until worth 
much more, $4000. ‘“Indiana,’’ Box 574, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








Seven years’ experience copywriting 
dry goods, clothing, groceries, tech- 
nical, machinery, and mail order; also 
catalogs and house organs. Now ass’t 
adv. mgr. of very well known na- 
tional concern. Seek change for 
advancement. Modest salary. Age 
27, exempt. Address McM., 720 
West 180th St., New York. Phone 
St. Nicholas 9191. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


a 








*65 Cents Each—Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders a hold an average 


of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
foversd with strong black book cloth; lettered 


n gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
“Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 55c. each, plus actual ship- 
ping costs. 
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EDITH WHARTON 


is now in Morocco with an official 
party sent by the French Gov- 
ernment as the representative of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. They 
will be taken all over the new 
motor-roads, built since the war, 
from Tangiers to Fez, Rabat, Casa- 
blanca, and tothe farsouth. Mrs. 
Wharton will be given every 
opportunity, and by direction of 
General Lyautey will be shown 
everything and will see the military 
organization at a time when hard 
fighting is going on. Shewillwrite of 
this unique experience in several 
articles for SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 
ZINE, with abundant illustration. 
SCRIBNER’S 


the best-balanced 
magazine in America 


Invest in it in 1918 
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Lever Brothers Co. 


Manufacturers of 


LOLI XK srrerattring 


used ten pages of ad- 
vertising in the Roto- 
gravure Section of The 
Chicago Tribune dur- 
ing the year 1917. 


Your 1918 sales plans | 
for Chicago should in- 
clude Rotogravure 
advertising 


The Chicago Gribuue 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 











